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In 1892, the first gasoline automobile was actually 
operated by C. A. Duryea, its inventor. Eleven 
years later, in 1903, Orville and Wilbur Wright 
were the first to design, build and fly a heavier 
than air machine which carried a man. 


Only thirty-five years have gone into the devel- 
opment of the automobile, yet today it dominates 
the world as a vehicle of transportation and has 
changed a sleepy little town of the early nineties 
into the greatest industrial city of the world. 


—— years have passed since the first suc- 
cessful flight of the Wright 
Brothers and the conquest 
.° the air is still in its infancy. 


But it is a rapidly growing infant, clamoring for 
the facilities of expansion. 


Those facilities are right here in Detroit. The 
same ability, the same vision, the same mental, 
manual and financial power that developed the 
automobile are ready and waiting to lead in the 
development of the airplane. 


In preserving this industry for Detroit the First 
National Bank and its affiliated institutions will 
play the same dominant part which they have 
played throughout the complete cycle of progress 
in this city— that of financial advisor and reposi- 
tory for individuals and institutions concerned 
in its development. 
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7 Times out of 10, the bank executive who 
carefully considers the shortcuts and deposit 
increasing plans suggested by the Addressograph 
man makes more money for his bank than the 
executive who doesn’t— 


FREE trial Reveals 
Advantages YOU Want! 


2 Increases Deposits 

3 Stops Addressing Errors 

4 Cuts Record Costs 

5 No Dividend Delays 

6 Speeds Collections 

7 Writes Pay Forms 

8 Addresses Every Form 


Canadian Main Office: 


60 Front St. W., Toronto, 2 
WITH YOUR 
LETTERHEAD 


FREE trial 


TRADE MARK ‘7 call and tell us how our bank 
7 can cut costs and get new business. 
Cc PRINTS FROM TYPE 


Prints Thru a Ribbon—» 


O Send Latest 3-Color Catalog, 
and Price List 


; oy Send Express Prepaid FREE Trial Hand 
Machine. Will return Freight COL- 


Pa LECT unless we buy. 35-3-27 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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They'll say He is— 
The Helpful Hand of a Great Service” 


SK any one of your Depositors who has traveled abroad, to whom your bank has 

recommended and sold American Express Travelers Cheques—ask every one of them 

—if the much heralded Personal Service of the American Express Company really serves 
the Traveler. 


Ask them if they used It—where, when and how; and if they would think of going on any 
trip abroad without It. 


Ask them if they would call this Service “GREAT”—and if it was to them a ‘Helpful Hand.” 


“The Helpful Hand of a Great Service” is not just a business slogan applied, indifferently, 
to the Personal Service American Express couriers and personal representatives are 
extending to travelers—everywhere. They are the quoted words, constantly repeated, of 
thousands of travelers in foreign lands—your Depositors—Depositors of 17,000 other 
American banks—banks which, because of the satisfied travel experience of their Depositors, 
now advise and sell 


AMERICAN Express TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


» Two 

> Illustrating “Personal Service” as extended today through American Banks to their Traveling Patrons. oo } N 
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The Editor’s Indorsement 


OT so very long ago—well within the 

ten years that this Indorser has been 
indorsing here—the pressing question of 
the hour was how to determine the cost of 
accounts. Inquiries about it in our daily 
mail outnumbered any other subject of 
banking procedure two to one. The 
bankers’ case everywhere resembled the 
plight of the shoemaker’s wife—and almost 
overnight, apparently, they awoke to a 
realization that it might be a good idea to 
apply to their own business the figure facts 
they were insisting upon for everyone else. 
They were on the right track-and they ex- 
plored it thoroughly. They set a fast pace 
for the banking press scurrying to supply 
the demand—this magazine alone printed 
at the time at least a dozen articles on the 
subject. Insatiable, they wrote for more. 
How is the cost of accounts figured? What 
are other banks doing about it? Who are 
they and what is their system? They had 
gone behind counters and peered around 
and about the bookkeepers’ desks. Every- 
thing was nice and regular there, balanced 
to the last penny—if it took all night—but 
still, unaccountably, profits were dwindling. 
They sought enlightenment. And_ they 
got what they asked for. That, at least, 
is the logical conclusion. 


OR now the leading question is, “How 

shall we sell the service charge to the 
public?” The question, please note, is not 
“Shall we institute the service charge?’’— 
not after they learn to draw the minimum 
balance line between profit and loss—but 
how shall we sell it. And when they also 
ask how other banks are doing it, that 
complicates the matter and the answer is 
not soeasy. There is a discouraging dearth 
of literature on the subject. Scores of 
banks undoubtedly have successfully intro- 
duced the charge against small accounts 
and maintained it without loss of desirable 
business, but they are loath to talk about 
itin print. Why, we do not know. 

Even the Massachusetts banker, who 
ives Allan F. Wright the information for 
is article ““They ‘Sold’ the Service Charge’”’ 

(page 8), pr aps deletion of his name and 
the name of his institution. We respect his 
wish but have exacted a price: He agrees 
to answer in full any and all inquiries 
about his method that may come to him 
from other banks. Inquiries addressed to 
The Editor, Burroughs Clearing House, 
Detroit, will be forwarded to him promptly. 
We wish him no bad luck, but we hope he’l 
have to pay, and pay. 


E HAD just left a right enjoyable 

war raging merrily in Detroit—the 
Government vs. James Couzens et al, since 
adjourned to the Washington front—and 
we journeyed to New York contemplating 
a dull week there in comparison. The beer 
and skittles, in other words, were back 
home, not in New York, and we had to 
leave them cold, for a beating of the 
yavements of Wall Street, at that psycho- 
ogical moment when a couple of gallons 
more would have gone pretty good. But, 
arriving in this deplorable state of mind, 
one of the first noteworthy things that 
happened to us was an invitation from Mr. 
C. C. Martin to sit up front with him while 
he presided at the Foreign Trade Forum at 
the Machinery Club. To make a long 
story short, we did—and eye-witnessed, 
close up, virtually at the cannons’ mouth, 
another perfectly lovely war. It started 
innocently enough with an able, though 
innocuous address by George W. Edwards, 
professor of banking and finance at New 
York University, on our loans to the South 
American Republics. And then, in the 
discussion iellowing, some one let drop a 
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casual reference to the “tying clause,” with 
which, of course, all the foreign trade ex- 
perts are familiar—sometimes too familiar. 
And the battle was on—and how they tied 
into it! Rhetorical fists flew pronto. Dr. 
Edwards stood up to it courageously, eye 
for an eye and tooth for a tooth. We, 
noncombatant and secure in the observa- 
tion tower, enjoyed it hugely. And so, 
apparently, did everybody else. It ended 
happily, of course, a peace-without-victory 
and everybody satisfied. 

Next month we will again present Mr. 
Cc. C. Martin who has written ““We Send 
Our Billions Overseas.” In it he explains 
the tremendously growing importance of 
our loans abroad, industrial as well as 
governmental—and_ does not evade the 
troublesome ‘“‘tying’’ clause, which invari- 
ably tries to insinuate itself into most of the 
negotiations for loans to other nations. 

Later, the same author will take up 


foreign crédits, foreign combinations, our 
dependence on foreign trade and a resume 
of the successful methods for engaging in 
foreign competition. 


O THE Harriman and Hamilton na- 

tional banks, of New York, we apologize. 
In the February issue, we labeled a 
picture of cageless construction in a new 
bank as “a branch of the Harriman 
National Bank.” The error was due to a 
misinterpretation of correspondence, to 
verify the point, with Underwood & 
Underwood, who supplied the photograph. 
The interior pictured was the University 
Otlice of the Hamilton National Bank. 


OUR cover design this month reproduces 
the Euclid Avenue branch of the 
Central National Bank, Cleveland. The 
designers are Walker & Weeks, of that 


city. H.S. 
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Do you diversify local loans 


with outside investments? 


HE deflation period of 1920-1921 and what followed impressed many 

bankers with the hazard of putting all their eggs in one basket—that 
is in one locality. There is now a marked tendency to diversify by investing 
a substantial part of the bank’s funds in bonds having a broad national dis- 
tribution and a ready market. 

In this way not only is the risk lessened by being spread; the bank’s 
funds are more available in case of need. 

Some banks feel that the unstable nature of their deposits or the deferred 
nature of their loans makes it advisable to keep their secondary reserve in. 
short maturities, often involving a sacrifice in income of from % % to 34%. 

Most banks do not need to make that sacrifice. They may be in so strong 
a position with reference to deposits and loans that their secondary reserve 
can be safely invested in marketable long-term bonds earning a better rate 
of interest. 

Great care must, of course, be exercised in the selection of bonds to fit 
the bank’s own situation and to build an investment structure properly di- 
versified as to type and maturity, thus safeguarding, at all times, its liquid 
condition. 

Halsey, Stuart & Co. has had wide experience in building bond invest- 
ment reserves for banks of all kinds and sizes. It sells bonds to thousands of 


banks. Hundreds of them rely upon us entirely for taking care of their 
secondary reserves. 


May we be of service to you? 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
CHiCAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA DETROIT CLEVELAND 
201 South La Salle St. 14 Wall St. 111 South 1 sth St. 601 Griswold St. 925 Euclid Ave, 
ST. LOUIS BOSTON MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
319 North 4th St. 85 Devonshire St. 425 East Water St. 608 Second Ave., S. 
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Capital for All the World 


America’s Steadily Accumulating Wealth—Individually and 
Collectively —and Our Immense Capacity for Investment 


NYONE with more than a passing 
A interest in the trend and progress 
of business has observed that 
productive processes have been under- 
going a revolution. The usual way of 
expressing the results of this change is 
in figures that reveal the increase in 
output per man or the increase in out- 
put per machine. The statisticians 
are pleased to figure how many more 
automobiles have been produced in 
relation to the number of men em- 
ployed, or how much the production 
of steel has increased without a corre- 
sponding increase in the man power 
employed; indeed, the man- 
agers of every factory with 
modern equipment delight in 
relating the story of their 
achievements along these lines. 
Every engineer delights in 
telling of a new piece of 
machinery and the amount of 
labor it has released. Often 
enough in newspaper columns 
is told the story that in five 
years industrial output has in- 
creased 40 per cent —it may be 
42.8—while employment has 
increased only 14—it may be 
13.7. 

A typical story is that told 
the other day by a plant man- 
ager. It ran about like this: 

“Yes, sir, for twelve years 
we did that work by hand. 
One man working steadily for eight 
hours could turn out sixty pieces an 
hour, or 480 a day. His pay was 
$65 a week, or it was that when we 
introduced the machines. We had 
thirty men on the job and our output 
was a bit over 14,000 pieces a day. 

“And then a man invented a machine. 
We bought one for $1,800. Now we 
have three of them. One machine 
turns out 15,000 pieces a day and one 
manruns it. The labor cost is now $80 
a week. The inventor made a great 
mistake. He should not have sold his 


machines. He should have leased them. 
Would we have given him $500 a week 
for the rental of one? 
would, 


Of course we 
or even twice that. We 


By ARTHUR D. WELTON 


couldn’t afford to be without that 
machine.” 
It is the pattern of a story that has 


been told in a thousand ways. The 
machine that does the work of thirty 
men has been given thousands of 
different applications. You'll find it 
not only in the factory, but also on the 
farm; for the farm output per unit of 
labor employed is increasing too; and 
the end is not yet. 

To such economy in production has 
been added, and is being added, other 
large reductions in productive costs 
through standardization, the elimina- 
tion of waste, and the use of waste 
products. The story of cotton seed — 
once a waste product —has been varied 


a thousand times. In Wisconsin a 
mill is under construction to make 
paper from peat. These gains as well 
as those from standardization are only 
beginning to be felt. Such work will 
go on indefinitely unless ingenuity 
flags or becomes sterile, and 
there is no danger of that. 
The rewards are too great and 
the stimulus too powerful. 

All this development is the 
subject of vast curiosity in 
Europe where what is called 
American efficiency is at once 
the hope and the despair of all 
kinds of producers. It may 
be a commonplace story at 
home but the wandering 
American will not get far into 
England, Germany or any 
other European country with- 
out finding embarrassing evi- 
dence of the curiosity and the 
very live interest in this sub- 
ject. He will be asked ques- 
tions that he cannot answer. 
If he can answer in a general 
way, he will be asked for par- 
ticulars that he cannot give. 
In the windows of the book- 
stores everywhere he will see 
displayed books that purport 
to tell the methods of produc- 
tion in America; and these 
books have large sales. They 
have been written by men 
who have studied American methods. 

Europeans are interested in our 
methods and our results. They have 
learned —or at least, they have come 
to believe—that we hold the secret 
of high wages and consequent success 
and prosperity. At times their eager 
interest approaches the pathetic. Ina 
jewelry store in Geneva, the proprietor 
is likely to come forward to talk to an 
American, particularly if the American 
seems to be a business man. He will 
ask many questions and will usually 
ask to see the American’s watch. An 
American standard watch is still a 
source of interest to a Swiss. Their 
fine watches are hand products, not 
standardized. Many of the best Swiss 
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watches are made in home workshops 
just as much of the finest French silk 
is made on looms in peasant huts, where 
the workman learned his art from his 
father who, in turn, had learned it 
from his father. 

American efficiency, as il is called 
abroad, is known well enough in its 
details at home. We are willing to 
admit that it is the secret of our 
success, the cause of high wages and 
short hours and all that. Sometimes 
we are proud of it, but think that, after 
all, il is pretty much in the day’s work. 
When we go abroad we are still prouder 
of it; and, until we are attuned to 
another order of handicraft, we are in- 
clined to belittle the patience and the 
great skill of the old world artisans 
who are never far from the line where 
the artisan merges into the artist. 

Standardized mass production and 
a high output per unit of labor may or 
may not be of American creation; but 
it is in this country that the develop- 
ment has been brought to the highest 
state of perfection. It may have come 
as the result of pressing 
necessity, or of a desire 
that may be greed, or of 
the large and comprehen- 
sive view that accords 
with the spirit of a broad 
land in which distances 
have been conquered and 
men think in large terms. 
At any rate we like to 
flatter ourselves a_ bit 
about it. But whatever 
the causes and whatever 
the results, it is ours and 
it must be rated as a 
mighty contribution to 
wealth, comfort and con- 
venience. 

Certainly it is a money- 
making process. It has 
won for us a wealth so 
widespread and so gen- 
erally and generously 
shared that we shrink at 
the suggestion of any 
change that might lower 
our elevated standard of 
living. Applied to many 
products, it has placed 
us beyond competition. 

The wealth created and in process of 
creation has placed us in an enviable 
position. We are producing not only 
surpluses of cotton and wheat and 
have surplus-producing industrial 
capacity, but we have a surplus of 
money. When a desolating war 
stripped Europe of resources, we were 
thriving. We have gathered a dispro- 
portionate share of the world’s mone- 
tary gold. We have had what is called 
a favorable balance of trade for many 
years. We have even greedily deplored 
the inroads made on this balance by 
the expenditures of American tourists 
abroad. We cherish a quiet resent- 


ment that we buy insurance abroad. 
We often are jealous of Europe’s 
better facilities for ocean transporta- 
tion, forgetting that for us the attrac- 
tions of the land are superior to those 
of the sea. We miss few opportunities 
to pass snappy remarks about England’s 
control of rubber and Brazil’s valori- 
zation of her coffee; and our agricul- 
tural leaders suggest that we do the 
same for wheat and cotton. However, 
wealth we have in greater measure 
than was ever given to any people 
before. 


HE first evidence of our affluence 

is the growth of our banks in re- 
sources and in deposits: for here are 
figures that permil 
comparisons of de- 
velopment. But not 
less eloquent is the 
story told by twenty 
million motor cars, 
by home ownership, 
by mass travel and 
by luxurious living 


THE BURROUGHS 


—luxurious living, however, that does 
not seem to interfere with the accumu- 
lation of wealth. It is estimated that 
the net earnings of American corpora- 
tions for 1926 exceeded seven billion 
dollars. The receipts of wage-earners 
for the year exceeded fifty billions and 
the national income reached some such 
amount as 75 or 80 billions. 

current report says that the 
“capitalist” army of the United States 
is fifteen million strong —fifteen million 
holders of stocks corporations. 
Four and one-fourth per cent of the 
stock of twenty large corporations is 
owned by employees; their holdings 
have a market value of $303,000,000. 
The vast increase in the number of 


*‘The investment banker, or investment banking,’ says 
Mr. Welton, ‘‘seems to be the last addition to this ma- 


chinery. 


It is an old business, but, by present indica- 


tions, it began its real integration only a dozen years 
ago and is only now coming to a stage of development 
where it appears as a marked factor in the progress of 
the country to a dominant position in world finance.” 
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owners of stock has been accompanied 
by a great expansion in the size of 
corporations. On the New York Stock 
Exchange list there are more than a 
hundred corporations with more than a 
million shares of outstanding stockeach. 

Savings deposits in banks exceed 
24 billion dollars, twice as much to 
the credit of the depositors as there 
was ten years ago. In 1926, life 
insurance, which is to be classed as 
a form of saving, increased in value 
of policies outstanding from 72 billions 
to 80 billions; and twenty years ago 
the total was only 14 billions. Life 
policies of some kind are carried by 49 
per cent of our population. In 1906 
the percentage was only 17. In addi- 
tion to increasing savings deposils and 
life insurance, there is provided by the 
people out of their surpluses and by 
business concerns and corporations out 
of their surpluses an amount that in 
1926 reached more than ten billions. 

And so it is but natural that the 
whole world should turn to the United 
States for capital. New York has 
challenged, effectively, the financial 
supremacy of London. The country 
whose financial stability and banking 
system were a source of world despair, 


now is studying its banking methods as 
carefully as its industrial scheme. We 
lent a hand, willingly enough, when 
England returned to a gold basis. We 
say, a little proudly, that we have 
helped France, Germany, Italy, Hun- 
gary, Poland and most of the others. 
We tell them that, if their financial 
houses are in order and if their political 
conduct is exemplary, we can extend 
credit. Canada comes to us for finance; 
and so do the countries of Central and 
South America. Australia, South 
Africa and New Zealand have divided 
their loans between New York and 
London. 

If we are honest, we'll admit that 
not only has the rate 
on borrowings 
been commensurate 
with the risk, but that 
due consideration has 
been given the 
fact thats American 
investors were ven- 


Luring into new and 
strange fields. Also 
the lenders have 
taken accountof the 
borrowers’ rather 
pressing needs, as 
lenders usually do. 
We may rationalize a little over 
the charitable slant of some of 
it but we may as well admit 
that every transaction has been 
rather securely based on business 
2 principles. Commissions have 
been figured to correspond and 
the profits probably have been 
great. Interest rates have been 
high. If the borrowing goes on, 
as it must go on for some time 
yet, the rates probably will be lower. 
Give the American banker his due 
and admit that he faced an investing 
public unaccustomed to foreign securi- 
ties —an investing public that must be 
guided along new paths, provided with 
new information. But “‘cent-per-cent”’ 
and some justified and skillful propa- 
gandizing did the work. 


Seven 


In addition to the war and post-war 
loans made by the government to 
allied and distressed nations, which 
total upwards of ten billion dollars, 
the borrowings by foreign nations, 
their governmental subdivisions and 
private corporations have been prac- 
tically continuous since 1921. Last 
year the loans, including several re- 
funding issues, amounted to $1,350,- 
000,000. For 1926 the estimate was 
that they would exceed one billion. 
The total amount of bonds now held 


in this country is not far from. six 
billions so that the total of the foreign 
indebtedness to the United States and 
its people is now in excess of sixteen 
billions. 


T IS not the purpose of this discus- 

sion to consider particular loans or 
amounts, but results. The interest on 
these loans will bring to the country 
not less than three-quarters of a billion 
dollars a year and, perhaps, as much 
as a billion. The amount will grow 
steadily. This amount must be in- 
creased by the amount of the excess of 
our exports over our imports. There 
has been such an excess for many years. 
A turn of the trade balance against us 
would be considered disastrous, perhaps 
because it is not customary; but the 
economists already have begun to 
point out that such a change is probable, 
if not inevitable. One reason is that 
we cannot go on indefinitely taking the 
wealth of Europe. There will be a 
tendency to increase our purchases 
there, just as there will be a tendency 
on their part toward greater independ- 
ence of us in many ways. However 
that may be, the fact is that in 1925 
the value of our exports to foreign 
lands exceeded the value of imports by 
$681,000,000 and for the first eleven 


(Continued on page 34) 
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the Service 


THE BURROUGHS 


Charge 


A Unique System That Not Only Lifts a Heavy Burden, But 
Also Brings a Revenue of $700 Monthly—With No II] Effects 


HE successful banker of today 
needs to be a salesman turned 
psychologist. For after all, how 
different is selling bank service from 
selling any tangible article of general 
utility? The fundamentals in both 
cases are the same. Every salesman 
who has been schooled in_ selling 
psychology knows that the average 


By ALLAN F. WRIGHT 


There is an up and doing little bank 
in a fast growing city in western 
Massachusetts that stepped from the 
beaten path a few years ago and has 
accomplished something along the 
line of service charging, typical cor- 
roboration of the old saying that work 


Charge to 


oe TRUST COMPANY 


SERVICE CHARGE FOR 


PREVIOUS MONTH 


A Minimum balance of $100.00 
is required at all times on 


accounTs. 


average income of $100 from about 
sixty-five of these accounts each month. 
In addition to these service charges, it 
requires all borrowing accounts to main- 
tain a free balance of 20 per cent of 
their loan, and when the balance drops 
below this figure and remains below 
for three months, a charge of 6 per 
cent on the deficiency is levied, plus 
any other losses which may have been 
sulfered due to the discrepancy. 
Sounds radical, doesn’t it, but as a 
matter of fact it isn’t anything of the 
sort. It is simply the case of a bank 
that faced the small account problem 
squarely and was not afraid to tackle 
something big single-handed because 
it had the courage of its own convic- 
tions. To the banker who has lost his 
grip by wobbling and prefers to re- 


Fig. 1. The formal charge slips 


prospect has a certain amount of 
“sales resistance,” formed by the will 
of the person, which he must break 
down before the prospect can be 
“sold.” He is a student of the human 
mind and by close observation and 
study he has learned the fine art of 
playing upon the fancy of a customer 
after having found the vulnerable 
point of attack. 

A real problem confronting banks 
today is what to do to break down the 
“sales resistance”’ of persistently hostile 
customers and sell them the idea of the 
service charge. And in like quandary, 
the banker who is about to institute the 
charge finds himself in a mood of per- 
plexity as to how he can best pave the 
way to inducing his customers to 
accept the plan with the utmost 
composure. 

That is why I say that what most 
banks need is a good sales manager. 
They need someone who can gain en- 
trance into the confidence and _ in- 
timacy of their customers by follow- 
ing out the present day method of 
salesmanship, which is nothing more 
than breaking down the barriers in a 
psychological way. 

The greatest difficulty lies in the 
fact that the average banker is not 
always a_ resourceful salesman in 
thought, spirit, action and personality. 
Moreover, he is timid prudence itself. 
He seldom speaks without carefully 
considering what he is to say and the 
probable effects. 


at fifty cents each. 


checks returned during the month of 
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well begun is half done. It is a good 
example of what effective sales pro- 
motion can do for a banking institu- 
tion and how people can be made to 
believe in a thing when they are prop- 
erly told about it. Furthermore, it 
should dispel the fears of the banker 
who wants to introduce the service 
charge but hesitates in making his 
dictum too positive because he be- 
lieves it rather awkward doctrine to 
preach to a public with a strongly 
divergent opinion. 

This bank has been making a service 
charge for four years on a basis of five 
cents per check for every check issued 
against an account where the average 
balance is less than $200, a minimum 
charge of fifty cents being made in all 
cases. It has approximately 4,500 
checking accounts in its commercial 
department totaling about two and 
one-half millions and is charging an 
average of 375 for an income of about 
$700 per month. It also makes a 
charge of fifty cents for every item 
returned on account of insufficient or 
uncollected funds and is getting an 


main neutral on the matter of a service 
charge, such a course would un- 
doubtedly seem a delicate sort of per- 
formance. It would probably seem 
like going out of one’s way to face 
wholesale criticism. But this bank 
succeeded because it envisaged the 
problem from a wider angle and was 
not to be swerved from its position by 
a hair’s breadth when once its inten- 
tion had been courteously but firmly 
expressed. It handled the situation in 
such an artful way and gave such a 
clear and vigorous presentation of its 
own position that its customers could 
not fail to be impressed with the 
rationale of a service charge. In few 
words, it ‘‘sold’’ them the idea of just 
why their accounts should be selt- 
sustaining or made to pay a small 
charge. 

Before going into the details of how 
this bank gained the confidence of its 
customers and brought the matter of 
its service charge to a happy issue, let 
us follow out its unusual method of 
charging accounts with balances under 
the required minimum. 
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To begin with, when the monthly 
statements are made up to be rendered 
to the customers, the number of items 
charged to the account as well as the 
balance, is entered in pencil on the 
stub of the statement. This is for the 
use of the analysis department, which 
analyzes all accounts with balances of 
$200 and over. After the arialysis de- 
partment has used these stubs in its 
work, they are turned over to the 
auditor, who removes all stubs of 
accounts averaging less than $100 and 
all accounts averaging more than $100 
but less than $200, showing twenty or 
more transactions during the month. 


every item returned on account of in- 
sufficient or uncollected funds. <A 
record of the returned items is kept and 
once a month a charge is made to the 
account. The bank has yet to receive 
the first complaint against this charge. 

In order to gain a comprehensive 
understanding of this bank’s method of 
charging the accounts of borrowers 
who do not maintain a free balance 
equal to 20 per cent of their borrow- 
ings, it will be necessary to study one 


Nine 


made up. The average balance is 
listed as well as the interest and the 
number of items deposited. From the 
statement stub is taken the number of 
items paid. Once a month the average 
liability for the month is posted from 
the liability ledger. From these figures 
the cost of carrying the account is 
figured. Deposited items are charged 
at three cents per item and paid items 
at four cents. Income is figured at 6 
per cent per year on average collected 
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basis of five cents for every check 
issued, the minimum charge being fifty 7 
cents. The charges are made in [3 y . 
Lf 
Analysis Department q i 7 
Business 3 8 
Direct Indirect Ave. Int't No. No. Profit J ! : 
Date Loan Loan Bal. Credited Cost = Charges 10 
n 
Feb. 
June g Lo 
Aug. i a 
Sept q f 
rly ! 
Slice! 3} 70. LY 372 |b /slay| 2 
Dec. 
Total 25 
/2 
Fig. 2. The analysis and interest sheet and the 4 
! 
. Py 30 
multiples of twenty-five cents, that is, i 
eighteen, nineteen, twenty, twenty-one - 

or twenty-two checks would be charged 
twenty-five, twenty-six and twenty- [os y 
seven checks would be charged $1.25, [at 1 cs 
and so on. An ordinary debit slip is |, - 
used with a rubber stamp reading Q 
“Service Charge for the Previous — — 
Month. A minimum balance of $100 INTEREST 
is required at all times on checking 
accounts.” In the ordinary course of 
business, accounts averaging $200 or 


more would not be subject to the serv- 
ice charge but they are analyzed each 
month to determine the amount of 
profil made or loss suffered by the 
bank. If an account shows a con- 
tinual loss it is called to the attention 
of the depositor and he is requested 
either to increase his balance or pay 
the bank the amount of the loss each 
month as shown by the analysis. This 
service charge has been in effect for 
about four years, with less than an 
average of two complaints per month. 

In addition to this, about two years 
ago, the bank instituted a charge of 
twenty-five cents, which six months 
later has increased to fifty cents, for 


or two forms used by the analysis de- 
partment in arriving at its figures. 
Figure 2 shows the analysis and inter- 
est sheet. Interest is paid on balances 
of $200 and over for accounts which 
warrant —that is, if the activity is not 
too great and the account shows a 
profit rather than a loss. The actual 
book balance is taken from the state- 
ment stubs and the deferred is taken 
from the deposit tickets. In the third 
column, when the deferred is taken off, 
the number of items making up the 
deferred is also noted. Interest is 
figured on 85 per cent of the true 
collected balance of the account. 
From this form the analysis card is 


balances, the difference showing the 
profit or loss on the account. 


AS AN illustration, the analysis of the 
September account shows a direct 
loan of $5,800 and an indirect loan of 
$4,200, making a total indebtedness of 
$10,000... On a loan of this kind a 
balance of 20 per cent would be re- 
quired, which in this case would amount 
to $2,000. The account shows an 
average balance of $1,740. It would 
therefore be charged $1.30 or 6 per 
cent of the difference between the 
average required and the actual bal- 
ance. 
The October account shows a direct 


(Continued on page 38) 
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From the Board 


Directors Who Make a Business of Get- 
ting New Business and Planning Their 
Campaigns at Special Monthly Meetings 


By FRANKLIN 5S. CLARK 


OME time ago, it may have been 
two years or more, a prominent 
business man of New Orleans one 

day walked into the Hibernia Bank & 
Trust Company and opened an account 
for $50,000. In the course of the 
transaction he had some talk with the 
vice-president who has general super- 
vision of the bank’s new business 
department. 

“You know,” the new customer 
said, “I’ve wanted to take this step 
for several years, but it is only recently 
that I have been able to arrange my 
affairs so that I might.” 

This account today carries a balance 
of very substantial proportions. But 
for the purposes of this article, at 
least, of more significance than the 
account’s history since it was opened 
is what had happened before it was 
opened. 

It may be summed up briefly enough: 
Two of the bank’s directors had been 
trying to get that man’s account for 
five years. 

Directors—mind you—not officers 
or staff members! A_ remarkable 


R. S. Hecht, president 


achievement lies back of this incident, 
the development of a plan, no less, 
whereby the bank over many years 
has succeeded in establishing a board 
of directors who are genuinely in- 
terested and actively working, side by 
side with its officers and staff, year 
in and year out, to obtain new busi- 
ness. Many other instances could be 
mentioned in which the persistent, 
aggressive efforts of directors have won 
the bank sizable accounts. 

In one case a director made a special 
journey of 1,500 miles to get a new 
account which has since run well into 
six figures. 

There is no provision for the com- 
pensation of directors for this work. 
The plan by means of which the 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Company has 
achieved results has been in operation 
for nearly a decade. And in all this 
time the directors have been effectively 
working for the bank’s growth. The 
board numbers thirty-three members. 
With the exception of those who are 
active officers of the bank, they are 
men who have businesses of their own 
which naturally have first claim on 
their time. 

The most important factor of the 
plan is a special board meeting which 
is held once a month. This is in addi- 
tion to the board’s regular meeting. 
At the special meeting formalities are 
largely dispensed with. There is no 
reading of the minutes; no official 
business is transacted; that’s all at- 
tended to at the regular meeting. But 
the unofficial business of this special 
meeting—that’s a different matter! 
From the standpoint of the ban! 's 
growth it is of even greater importan. > 
than the more formal transactions of 
the board’s regular meetings. 


THE program of these informal 

gatherings is divided into three 
parts. The first half hour is taken up 
with aresume of what the bank has been 
doing during the preceding four weeks. 
This is given by the president. He 
touches the high spots in the bank’s 
intimate operation. This opening 
part of the program is calculated to 
give the directors an idea of just what 


Hugh McCloskey, chairman 


the bank is doing and the nature of its 
practical problems. 

The second “number” on the pro- 
gram, which likewise takes up about 
half an hour, is in the nature of an old- 
fashioned “experience meeting.” The 
chief difference is that there’s nothing 
fictitious about it, and that those who 
participate in it take away something 
of definite value. Each of the directors 
tells briefly how conditions have been 
in his particular business during the 
past month. Since the members repre- 
sent a wide variety of trade and in- 
dustrial activities, the result is a com- 
posite picture of local business con- 
ditions which it would be hard to 
duplicate, either for vividness or 
accuracy. Through its officials who 
are members of the board, the bank 
gains useful information from this 
swapping of “experience” just as do 
the directors themselves. 

The first two divisions of the meet- 
ing are the frosting of the cake. The 
third division is of more substantial 
stuff. It is focused directly on the 
problem of new business. There is 
presented to the meeting a list of 
live prospects which has been pre- 
pared by the new business depart- 
ment, and it is understood that before 
the session is finished the respon- 
sibility for approaching every prospect 
on the list will be accepted by the 
directors. 

Frequently the directors go out and 
“bring in the bacon” single-handed, 
as in the instance already mentioned 
where a director volunteered to take a 
long journey to solicit an especially 
worth-while account. More often 


they work with the bank’s officers. 
Usually the most valuable function 
that a director can perform in soliciting 
a new account is in paving the way for 
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an approach by one of the bank’s 
officers. 

Often the director is in the same 
kind of business as the _ prospect. 
Perhaps he is personally acquainted 
with him; or at least he can talk to him 
in his own language and thus bring 
home to him with vividness the ad- 
vantages of a connection with the 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Company. 
Or sometimes a director can sound out 
a prospect as an aside to regular 
business dealings with him. Their 
relations may be such that the pros- 
pect will be more than willing to do 
any favor that lies within his power, 
once he knows it will be appreciated. 

In some cases the officer of the bank 
waits until the way has been cleared 
by the director; in other cases, if the 
director so wishes, an officer will 
accompany him when he first ap- 
proaches the prospect. Or the direc- 
tor may call on the prospect alone the 
first time and accompanied by an 
officer later on. There is no set rule. 

The list of prospects with notations 
of “‘who’s responsible for who” is 
turned over to the new business depart- 
ment, and the new business depart- 
ment is held responsible for definite 
action in each case. In cases where no 
report is received after a reasonable 
period of time, the department gets 
in touch with directors who are remiss, 
and, in fact, keeps right after them 
until something is done. In most 
instances the head of the new business 
department who has his desk on the 
main banking floor, keeps in touch 
with the directors by taking advantage 
of their visits to the bank. Sometimes, 
he writes or telephones them. 

Sometimes of greater importance 
than getting a new account is keeping 
an old one. The directors help out 
here, too. A disgruntled customer 
will sometimes confide the cause of his 
dissatisfaction to a director when he 
would be more reticent with an officer 
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of the bank. Once the bank learns the 
cause of dissatisfaction, it is in good 
position to remedy the difficulty, or if 
the customer is in the wrong, to con- 
vince him of it in a tactful manner. 
While I was in the bank I met 
the chairman of the board, Hugh 
McCloskey. When I was introduced to 
him I made some sort of comment 
upon what I had learned of the unusual 
interest displayed by the directors 
in the affairs of the bank. He informed 
me that this is somewhat of a tradition; 
that the directors have always been 
quite active in furthering the welfare 
of the Hibernia Bank & Trust Company. 
But he said that there is no doubt that 
the special meetings have been tre- 
mendously effective as a means of co- 
ordinating the efforts of the directors 
and making them fruitful. The special 
meetings are attended just as faith- 
fully as the board’s regular meetings. 
The directors’ room is itself rather 
unusual in its arrangement. Instead 
of being-furnished with a long table 
as are most directors’ rooms, the chairs 


are arranged in a semicircle facing a 
platform where the chairman and 
other presiding officers have their seats, 
somewhat after the fashion of the 
United States Supreme Court. I was 
told that this arrangement has a 
distinct value in helping to keep the 
attention of those present focused 
on the main business in hand. 

There is no doubt that the plan which 
I have hurriedly outlined is a good one; 
that “directors who direct,” who are 
intimately and intelligently and en- 
thusiastically familiar with their bank 
and its multifarious functions, and who 
closely and constantly supplement the 
work of their officers, can be of in- 
estimable ‘‘dollars-and-cents” benefit 
to their institution. The proof in this 
instance is that during the recent 
years while this spirit of “director 
co-operation” has been at the maxi- 
mum, the Hibernia Bank & Trust 
Company of New Orleans has grown 
from a $25,000,000 bank to a $60,000,- 
000 bank, and thus has considerably 
more than doubled its deposits and 


resources. 


Detroit's N.S. F. Check Charge 


FOLLOWING an investigation made 

by the Detroit Chapter of Bank 
Auditors, showing that for one week 
the Detroit banks sent back 10,526 


checks because of insufficient funds, 
the Detroit Clearing House Association 
has adopted the following rule effective 
February 15. 


Association, effective February 15th, 1927 :- 


On January 18th, 1927 the following rule was adopted by the Detroit Clearing House 


“‘A charge shall be made by all member banks, and banks clearing through a member, of 
Twenty-Five Cents (25c), for each check drawn against a commercial account and returned for 
insufficient funds, this charge to be applied against the account of the customer drawing such 
check at the close of the business day upon which the item is presented.” 


In conformity with the above rule, any customer of this bank drawing or issuing a check 


against an account without having sufficient funds to cover it, will be charged 25 cents for each 
check returned at the close of the business day upon which the item is presented. 
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Frances Ring started 
three years ago as private 
secretary tothe president 
of a San Diego bank. Her 
work was so unusual that 
her employer sent her to 
Europe to study foreign 
banking and methods at 
Barclays Bank, Ltd. She 
has recently returned— 
one of our best informed 
women in international 
and foreign banking 
procedure 
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Automatic banks have Ee 
been installed in many A 
of the German schools. 

Pulling the crank regis- 
ters a ten phenig coin ; a 
deposit on a card. When 
the card record shows a 
mark deposited, the City 
Savings Bank credits 
that amount in a regular 
savings bank book 


John Hays Hammond, 
Washington, and some 
of the members of the 
newsboy’sclubthat bears 
his name. Every boy who 
saves a dollar a month 
for five years gets $100 
from Mr. Hammond 
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The Ocean City Title and 
Trust Company, Ocean 
City, N. J., and its decor- 
ations for Christmas 
week when the bank 
gave a party with all 
the trimmings to 1.500 
children 


Madeline Morneau, First 

National Bank, o os 

Angeles, has scored 263 

out of a possible 300 

chances with the pistol. 

Bandits do not volunteer 
as targets for her 
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For safe keeping—the 
fossilized dinosaur egg 
discovered in Mexico has 
been deposited by its dis- 
coverer, R. L. Stevens 
(left), in the vaults of 
the American Exchange- 
Irving Trust Company, 
New York 
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The Crook Today Thinks 
in Big Figures, Plans 
Carefully; Beating Him 
Requires a Counter 
Defensive of Carefulness 


PART I 


By W. L. BARNHART 


Resident Vice-president, National Surety 
Company 


HE past year has produced some 

of the most amazing forgery 
cases in the history of American 
banking. And perhaps the most 
alarming feature of all has been the 
magnitude of the amounts involved. 
Ever since the now famous “Four 
Million Dollar Wall Street Forgery 


Case” broke upon the banking horizon, - 


it has become increasingly evident to 


.those who are making a study of 


forgery problems in the United States 
that instead of the individually pic- 
turesque and debonaire forgers of the 
past —the Whitman’s, the Becker’s and 
the Slifer’s, who for the most part 
played lone hands and were content 
with a few thousands from each of 
their coups —we now have to deal with 
a group of dangerous criminals who 
think in terms of hundreds of thou- 
sands and even at times in millions 
of dollars. 

Nor is it difficult to see why this 
is so. Forgery seems safer to the aver- 
age criminal than any of the other 
crimes on which there is big money at 
stake. Whereas in case of a robbery or 
holdup the difference between liberty 
and imprisonment may be only a 
matter of split seconds, the planned 
forgery is generally committed shortly 
after the first of the month, so that un- 
less the victim’s account becomes over- 
drawn, he probably will not know he 
has been victimized till he gets back 


his cancelled vouchers at the end of — 


the month. 

Also forgery, perhaps more than 
any other crime, permits the working 
of well organized gangs, who have 
opportunity to plan their crimes in 
detail and to carry out these plans 
deliberately and, for the most part, 
behind cover. 

What these forgers seem to forget, 
however, is that every really dangerous 
professional forger in America leaves 
behind him certain characteristics of 
his work that are well known to the 
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The Moredall Realty forgeries, on which the swindlers got $148,000 in real cash 


officers of the banking associations 
and detective agencies. These little 
peculiarities, appearing again and again 
in their crimes, sooner or later lead to 
the arrest of the criminal and to a long 
term in the penitentiary. 

Mr. James E. Baum, head of the 
Protective Department of the American 
Bankers Association, told me, prior to 
the arrest of “Scratch” McCarty, that 
his operatives had knowledge of prac- 
tically every crime McCarty’s gang 
had pulled off for five years and with 
this fegymidable array of evidence, he 
was able to go into court and make 
sure of getting a maximum sentence 
for McCarty when he was finally 
arrested. The association also man- 
aged to hold back enough charges 


Editor’s Note: This is the first of Mr. 
Barnhart’s articles reviewing the amazing 
forgeries in 1926. The second will appear 
in an early number. 


against McCarty to make sure he will 
remain behind the bars for a good 
many years to come. 

The other day, when I was in the 
offices of the William J. Burns Detec- 
tive Association, they showed me the 
big bulging ‘‘case files’? they maintain 
on each of the most dangerous crimi- 
nals at large today. Hardly a large 
loss is reported without some earmark 
which will place it unqualifiedly in one 
or another of these already bulging 
files. So it was that within two hours 
after the newspaper reports of the 
Moredall Realty case, which easily 
takes first place as the most amazing 
forgery of the year, the detectives of 
the A. B. A. were able to announce 
definitely that the crime was the work 
of one of the former lieutenants of 
“Scratch” McCarty. As this article 
is being written, the man has been 
arrested in the South but has not yet 
been extradited and tried, so it perhaps 
will be best to let him remain nameless 
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until his guilt has been proved and to 


confine ourselves to attempt to “re- 
construct the crime.”’ 


The $148,000 Moredall Realty Case 


The first step in this amazing forgery 
case was to discover a bank account 
with large balances, where large checks 
would cause no suspicion. This proved 
to be the account of the ‘Moredall 
Realty Corporation,’’ a subsidiary 
through which Mr. Marcus Loew buys 
many of the theater sites for his chain 
of vaudeville and moving picture 
houses. 

The offices of this corporation were 
located in the Capitol Theater Build- 
ing, so the next step was to get hold of 
the night elevator operator there, who 
also acted as night watchman and 
carried the keys to the offices above the 
theater. By means of considerable 
liquor and expressions of good fellow- 
ship, as well as a bribe, the elevator 
man was persuaded to admit the forger 
and an accomplice to the Moredall 
offices after midnight. 

There they took checks from the 
back of the Moredall book, used can- 
celled vouchers to trace the signatures 
of the vice-president and assistant 
treasurer and then stamped the checks 
on their victim’s own check writing 
machine so as to give them a greater 
semblance of genuineness. 

Having thus obtained two genuine 
appearing checks for $76,500 each, 
these crooks next turned their atten- 
tion to the task of exchanging these 
pieces of paper for nearly $150,000 
in real cash. How they 
accomplished this is one 
of the most amazing and at 
the same time one of the 
most alarming pages in all 
the history of crime. 

They first advertised for 
a man capable of acting as 
president and sales manager 
for a company to secure 
national distribution for a 
new specialty they proposed 
to put on the market. E. P. 
Ford, a respected citizen of 
Newark, answered the ad 
and presented qualifications 
showing that he had been 
successful in managing many 
business enterprises. 

Mr. Ford was hired at $150 
a week and was made presi- 
dent of the company named 
for him, the Forco Products 
Company. He was instructed 
to take offices in a new 
office building, buy furniture, 
and rugs, see about the in- 
Stallation of phone service 
and to take care of all the 
other details necessary in 
starting a new business. 

Of course, Mr. Ford asked 
—just as they had planned 


that he should —where the funds were 
to come from to pay for all this. He 
was then given one of the $76,500 
checks and was told to open an account 
in his own bank with this amount. 
So the forged check was presented by 
an unsuspecting business man, bubbling 
over with his enthusiasm about his 
new company, and a few days later 
the $76,500 of the Moredall Realty 
Company’s money was quietly repos- 
ing in the bank account in Newark 
that could be reached by these crooks 
through Ford. 

Waiting only long enough to make 
sure that his first check had gone 
through without hitch, they had Ford 
put the second one through the same 
way and thus they transferred $153,000 
from the Moredall account in the New 
York bank to their own account in the 
New Jersey bank. : 

By this time Mr. Ford was beginning 
to inquire as to what sort of specialties 
he was to sell. His eagerness to get 
the campaign started had been counted 
upon by the two conspirators to make 
their next step seem a natural one. 
When he inquired, they told him they 
would have to go to Washington the 
next day to buy the patent rights and 
models of the articles they expected to 
distribute. They accordingly instruc- 
ted him to phone the bank and ask 
them to have $79,500 in large bills 
ready when the messenger should call 
for them early the next morning. 

Ford telephoned as he had been in- 
structed and the next morning he 
received the messenger at the hour 


The prominent advertising man—and two of his disguises—who was 


out for $1,000,000 


Fifteen 


specified, wrote out and signed, as 
president, the first check in the new 
company check book, for $79,500. 
Then he took the messenger over to 
the bank to get the funds. Four days 
later the conspirators phoned that the 
patent would cost $68,500 more. The 
same process was repeated and thus 
$148,000 in cash disappeared into the 
black bag carried by the messenger. 

It was not till nearly two weeks later 
that the slightest suspicion was cast 
upon the transaction! Ford began to 
worry when he heard nothing more 
from his supposed business associates 
and he finally confided his fears to the 
banker who called up the New York 
bank and thus the forgeries were 
discovered. 

At the time this was written, the 
suspected perpetrator of the forgery 
had been arrested but had not yet 
been tried and convicted and the 
$148,000 is still missing. 

The lesson from this case is the 
amazing ease with which the crooks 
got hold of such large sums without 
exciting any suspicion. We do busi- 
ness so rapidly and on such a scale 
that $153,000 was transferred through 
clearings on two forgeries without 
causing any more comment than would 
a check for a few cents! Also exceed- 
ingly alarming is the way professional 
forgers are able to imitate so perfectly 
the check forms and signatures of 
large bank depositors. 


Million Dollar Bond Forgery Case 


One million dollars was the goal set 
by an advertising man who 
turned crook in a far western 
city. He had actually got 
more than a third of that 
amount in cash on forged 
municipal securities before 
the authorities discovered his 
plan and put an end to his 
career of crime. 

This young man had made 
quite a study of detective 
literature and newspaper 
stories of crime and had at- 
tempted to plan his coup so 
that he could get his million 
dollars and then disappear 
from the picture without 
leaving a trace, However, like 
all criminals, he fell down on 
several essential particulars. 
The perfect crime has never 
yet been planned! 

In carrying out his scheme 
he “‘out-Jekylled Mr. Hyde” 
for whereas Conan Doyle’s 
famous hero had only two 
identities, the western adver- 
tising man had four! With 
complete sets of false hair, 
moustaches and smoked 
glasses for each. 

Under disguise Number 1 
he rented a post office box 
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Sixteen 


Partly completed counterfeit 
checks—three different names, 
all in the same handwriting, 
as ‘‘treasurer’’ of Certain-teed 
Products Corporation. They 
were intercepted in the mail 
addressed to a_ confederate 


and also took office room 
as salesman for the 
Western Calendar Com- 
pany, having the name 
of the firm and his own 
alias as western repre- 
sentative lettered on the 
door. He purchased a 
$1,000 municipal bond 
of the city in which he 
was located, and there as 
alias Number 1, but 
representing himself as 
a printer and litho- 
grapher authorized by 
the city government, he 
wrote to a St. Louis firm 
of lithographers and 
ordered hundreds of new 
bonds just like it. 

Under alias Number 
2and wearing an entirely 
different disguise, he 
rented another post 
office box, also establish- 
ing an office address, 
and from it he ordered 
duplicate seals of the 
city and county which 
were received in due 
time, neither transaction 
having caused any suspi- 
cions in the minds of the 
manufacturer of either 
the bonds or the seals. 

In maintaining his 
third alias, he used a wig 
grey about the temples, 
a small moustache and 
smoked glasses and 
openeda scemingly legit- 
jmate brokerage office, 
having stenographer, 
telephone, printed 
stationery, check forms 
and all the trimmings 
of a successful and going 
brokerage business. 
From it, as his head- 
quarters, he disposed of 
these municipal bonds 
to eastern bond buyers 
in various quantities, 
depositing the money as 
fast as it came in to 
various bank accounts 
in the names of the 
three aliases. 

All the time he con- 
ducted, under his own 
name, a legitimate ad- 
vertising business, hav- 
ing contracts to take 
care of the publicity for 
some of the largest 
stores and manufac- 
turers in that city. 

At the time he was 
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THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


No, K 32.48 


CHICAGO. JULY 15 1928 
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CHARLES ALEXANDER 


_ im full for services to date 
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woot any other Bank named on the 
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arrested he told the 
officers that he had de- 
termined to clean up a 
million dollars before he 
disappeared in all three 
aliases. However, he 
expected to retain Lis 
business as an advertis- 
ing man and to continue 
to maintain his place in 
the community. So great 

vas his confidence that 
he had guarded against 
any possible slip up in 
his plan! 

Hlowever, the oflicers 
got him long before he 
completed even half of 
this proposed million. 
Much of the money he 
had already taken in 
was found in the bank 
accounts he was main- 
taining and will 
doubtless serve many 
years in prison for his 
crime. 

This incident, how- 
ever, points out the 
danger inherent in forged 
and raised bonds and 
stock certificates. An 
unusual number of 
counterfeits have come 
into the field recently, 
and too great care can- 
not be exercise by banks 
in the scrutiny of every 
document presented to 
them and in the check- 
back with the transfer 
agent or officials of the 
institution supposed to 
have issued the 
securities. 


A Picturesque Profes- 
stonal Forger 


Perhaps no_ profes- 
sional forger in recent 
years has had such a 
picturesque variety of 
experiences as has ‘Capt. 
Buck Bowen” who was 
recently arrested, after 
leaving in his trail 
hundreds of forgeries all 
over the country. 

Exactly who“Bowen”’ 
was has not yet come to 
light. It is doubtful if 
any criminal in recent 
years has seemed to 
have such a_ wide 
acquaintance with so 
many men high in public 
life. He carried what 
appeared to be creden- 
tials, as a Captain in the 


Checks laid down by the ‘‘Pull- 

man Porter’ gang, which 

flowed in from all parts of the 

country for years and aggre- 
gated $170,000 


(Continued on page 50) 
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ong Life the Dollar Bill 


We Are Simplifying Our Currency and Science Is Improving 
Its Quality to Resist Today’s Extraordinary Wear and Tear 


E, THE people of the United 
W States who participate in a 
spending spree after each pay 


day, treat our paper money and green- 
backs so roughly that Uncle Sam has to 
manufacture 1,200 additional tons of 
currency every year to replace the vast 
amount reduced to shreds and tatters. 

You probably have noticed some of 
the greasy, rumpled and worn bills 
which now circulate in commerce. 
Some of these bills are so thin that a 
strong wind would blow them into 
remnants—usually less than eight 
months old. Last summer, they were 
circulated from the United States 
Treasury as green, crackling, reinforced 
paper money. Several hundred days 
later they return to Washington like 
ragged tramps to be dumped into the 
federal macerators and shredded into 
“money mincemeat.” 

A couple of trips around the American 
continent and our currency is worn to 
ribbons and ready for discard. Our 
national turnover in worn- 
out greenbacks totals 
$4,126,645,000 every 
twelve months. One hun- 
dred and seventeen million 
Americans pursued by 
prosperity, pockets bulg- 
ing with negotiable notes, 
wear out 34 tons of paper 
money daily. If the green- 
backs, bills, treasury cer- 
tificates, national bank 
notes and federal reserve 
notes that we wear lo 


By G. H. DACY 


ruin every 365 days were loaded in 
maximum capacity freight cars, it 
would require five of the longest 
trains you ever saw to transport the 
cargo. 

The mill run of us are “silver dollar 
shy.” The “cartwheel” is used popu- 
larly in the Middle West and Far West 
but in the East, where our population 
is densest, silver dollars are as rare as 
poke bonnets. Because the silver 
dollar—it is practically indestruc- 
tible —is not used universally through- 
out the entire country, our paper 
currency has to do double duty. 

The advent and_ ever-increasing 
popularity of the modern motor car 
has measurably shortened the active 
life of the average dollar bill. The 
majority of our gasoline purchases are 
paid for with paper money. The 
garage-man accepts the bill you give 
him and wads it away in his greasy 


Ascertaining the tearing strength of currency 
paper (top), studying the opacity and gloss (center) 
and (below) the device that determines the 
bursting strength 

pocket after handling it with oil- 
stained hands. Science reports that 
grease and oil are arch foes of paper 
currency. Motor tourists carry cash 
in the form of paper money ranging in 
denomination from one to twenty 
dollar bills. Such money is now ex- 
posed to much harder service than it 
was before the invention of the 
automobile. 

Automobile drivers have to carry 
considerable emergency money, as there 


is always the danger of being arrested 
for speeding or some traffic violation 
and hence the need for cash to pay the 
fine. Furthermore, the average driver 
is likely to get mixed up in a collision 
at any time. He requires spot cash 
with which to settle for any possible 
repairs to his machine. It is safe to 
say that the average motorist carries 
two or three times as much paper 


money on his person as 
he did twenty years ago. 
During recent years, 
prosperity has smiled on 
the United States so 
that our population has 
kept untold millions in 
paper currency in con- 
stantcirculation. Green- 
backs that formerly 
were kept in banks and 
safe storage have passed 
from hand to hand in 
daily use. Bills of from 
one to twenty dollars 
have been used the most. Today we are 
using six times more paper currency 
than in 1900. The wear and tear, 
depletion and destruction of this money 
is enormous. One of the chief con- 
cerns of Secretary Mellon of the 
United States Treasury has been to 
reinforce this paper so that it would be 
serviceable for longer periods. 


“THERE is probably not one man ina 

thousand, excluding those employed 
in banks or in professions that make a 
study of currency, who can name and 
identify all classes and denominations 
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Eighteen 


factory experiences 


that it is time to cur- 
tail our many styles 
and fashions of paper 
currency. They plan 
potentially on elimi- 
nating twenty-eight 
unnecessary varieties 
and reducing the total 
types toeleven. Such 


of our currency. The mill run of 
Americans know their national money 
only by the figures appearing on the 
various bills. Ask the average citizen 
the difference between a federal reserve 
note and a United States Treasury 
certificate and he cannot answer the 
inquiry correctly. Our national igno- 
rance of our federal money system is 
lamentable. At the same time, it is 
excusable because this country has the 
most confusing and complicated cur- 
rency system under the sun. The 
average foreign country utilizes but 
one national currency series. The 
United States has five. Small wonder 
that our people cannot identify all of 
the thirty-nine varieties of paper money 
in daily use. 

Our paper money composes five 
national currencies in eleven denomina- 
tions and thirty-nine individual models 
and types. Our quintet of paper 
currencies, as any banker knows, in- 
cludes old United States notes, na- 
tional bank notes, gold certificates, 
silver certificates and federal reserve 
currency. The United States notes 
are products of the stirring days of the 
Civil War and have never been re- 
deemed. National bank notes are 
secured dollar for dollar by govern- 
ment bonds. They have always been 
negotiable at face value, though the 
United States notes, during the Civil 
War, dropped as low as sixty cents on 
the dollar. Gold certificates are deposit 
receipts for gold stored with Uncle 
Sam. Silver certificates are similar. 
They enable banks and business to 
exchange bulky silver money for cur- 
rency. The federal reserve currency 
created fifteen years ago, is elastic and 
flexible and is adapted to contract or 
expand with the needs of the country. 

The many varieties of paper money 
complicate manufacture at the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing in Washing- 
ton. Imagine the chaos and confusion 
that would result if a certain automo- 
bile manufacturer attempted to make 
thirty-nine distinct and different motor 
cars under one roof. The United 
States Treasury officials have recently 
decided after many years of unsatis- 
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The picture of Washington seems to 
stand out from the paper as though 
embossed. Photographic methods of 
counterfeiting this picture invariably 
fail because the reproductions always 
look flat and are easy to recognize. 

The proposed new currency system 
will use this picture of Washington 
exclusively on all paper money of one 
dollar denomination, while the likeness 
of Abraham Lincoln will appear on the 
five dollar bills. Ten dollar bills will 
bear the photograph of Theodore 
Roosevelt and twenty dollar currency 
will display the features of Thomas 
Jefferson. The distinguishing seal 
printed on each bill will show to what 
national currency it belongs. 

Unless reduction in the types and 
varieties of paper currency is effected, 
the government eventually will have 
to double the dimensions of its present 
money factory at Washington. Last 
year after painstaking experimenta- 
tion, Uncle Sam perfected methods of 
reinforcing his paper currency so that 
it will last longer when exposed to hard 
service. This has lessened the strain 


Weighing the paper and 
measuring its thickness 
(top), testing the folding 
— (center) and (below) 
the tensile strength 


a program will effect- 
ualize our currency 
system. It willenable 
the American people 
to become intimately 
acquainted with their 
paper money. 

The projected plan 
is to issue a standard 
type of one dollar bill 
instead of the five dis- 
tinct varieties now in 


common use. Its 


origin will be identi- 
fied by the seal. For example, if it 
is a silver certificate, it will bear the 
official seal of that particular currency. 
On the other hand, if it is a national 
bank note, it will carry the seal of 
that specialized currency. Not only 
will this standardization simplify our 
paper money but it will also help to 
discourage counterfeiting. 


EXAMINE carefully the remarkably 

fine picture of George Washington 
on a one dollar silver certificate. This 
picture is the product of the finest 
piece of plate printing ever consum- 
mated. That plate represents eight 
month’s of patient and difficult work. 
It is impossible for any method of 
counterfeiting yet perfected to dupli- 
cate that picture without detection. 


on the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing. The next step is to eliminate 
the unnecessary varieties of paper 
currency that now congest cash 
drawers and banking strong boxes. 

Two decades ago, our dollar bills 
were serviceable for fifteen to twenty 
months. During the last few years, 
paper currency of similar denomina- 
tion has worn out in seven to eight 
months. The United States Treasury 
engaged the scientific assistance of the 
paper experts of the national Bureau 
of Standards for a recent research cam- 
paign designed to add greater dura- 
bility to our paper currency. This 
technical investigation and experi- 
mentation proved successful. The 
latest report from the Treasury De- 
partment is that our paper money is 

(Continued on page 53) 
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-Nineteen 


Appropriation Plus Continuity 


Experience With Planning and Preparing the Advertising 
Budget for Consistent, Skillful Delivery of the Message 


OST of the published matter 
M relating to bank advertising 
deals with the message the 
bank seeks to communicate to the 
public, or with the media through 
which this message is to be sent. 
There still appears to be a good deal of 
uncertainty as to the best methods of 
planning and budgeting, and the 
amount that a bank ought to expend 
in this way. The average banker is 
accustomed to dealing with very defi- 
nite plans and calculations. He wants 
to know what it will cost. He is keenly 
interested in plans for the expansion of 
the business of his institution, but his 
training and instinct direct him to 
get down to actual figures in order 
that he may know exactly where he 
stands. 

Therefore it may be of some interest 
to know how we tackled in our bank 
the problem of placing the advertising 
on a budget basis, and the method by 
which we keep records and a periodical 
check upon expenditures. 

At the outset we encountered the old 
problems of how much to spend on ad- 
vertising, and how to adjust the budget 
from year to year. The suggested 
bases of 1 per cent of capital and sur- 
plus and one-tenth of 1 per cent of 
deposits were considered and 


By HY. W. SANDERS 
Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles 


advertising was unknown in this 
institution, with the possible excep- 
tion of the cost of printing the 
Statement of Condition. Then when 
a definite segregation for “‘Advertis- 
ing’ appeared in the Expense Ac- 
count, it became the receptacle of any 
odds and ends of expense which did 
not seem to belong anywhere else. 
Prizes and printing in connection with 
employees’ contests, for example, lobby 
displays to demonstrate local indus- 
tries, donations, memberships in vari- 
ous organizations, flowers sent to other 
banks for their opening displays, or to 
sick employees, even traveling ex- 
penses in connection with new business 
activities —these and many more or- 
phan items we found charged up to 
advertising. 

Obviously, the most carefully 
planned budget would be upset by the 
inclusion of such items as_ these, 
although it is admitted that many 
items are rather hard to classify, and 
some of these have at least an adver- 
tising aspect. 

However, it was decided eventually 
that the advertising budget should 


include only the following items: 


DISPLAY 
Outdoor 
Electric Signs 
Window and Lobby 

DIRECT MAIL 
(including booklets, stuffers, etc.) 
MAGAZINES AND PUBLICATIONS 

Banking 
National Circulations 
Directories 
Miscellaneous 


NEWSPAPERS 
Space 
Copy 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
Folders 
Special Advertising 


MISCELLANEOUS 


We then went back over the records 
for several years and re-classified the 
advertising expense according to the 
new classification. This gave us a 
basis for building up a new budget for 
the coming year. 

A committee of officers then went 
over the existing line-up, item by item, 
in detail. Certain publications were 
retained for special reasons, others 
discontinued. In some cases, when 
we wished to reach a special group, 

a new publication accomplish- 


rejected, because we feel that 
neither item is a determining 
factor essential to the adver- 
tising budget. Basing the 
budget on profits was another 
suggestion, but this has the 
serious defect of depleting the 
advertising budget in any year 
of lowered profits, despite the 
fact that all other activities of 
the bank continue as usual. 

In the end it was decided 
that we should base our budget 
on expenditures of previous 
years, with an arbitrary ad- 
justment each year, in relation 
to the growth of the bank, 
the state of buisness generally, 
and the efforts of competing 
institutions. 

However, when we began 
to investigate the advertising 
operations of past years, it 
became apparent that many 
items had been charged to 
“Advertising” that did not 
belong there, or were, at any 
rate, very difficult to classify 
as advertising. Not so very 


MENORANDUN OF PURCHASE 


Serial Number 


Advertising Departzent 
Citizens National Bank 
Citizens Trust and Savings Bank 


208 Citizens National Bank Bldg. 


ing this purpose was added. 
We learned that in the past 
the cost of preparing news- 
paper copy ran about 10 per 
cent of the space cost, and 


Bought from 


Description of purchase 


(If an Ad) Date to be run 


Title 
Space 
Copy 


To insure prompt payment of account, please quote serial number on 
your invoice. 


1927 therefore our budget included 
an appropriation sufficient to 
cover the space required in 
the dailies to entitle us to 
the minimum rate, plus 10 per 
cent for copy. Finally a con- 
tingency fund of 10 per cent 
of the entire allotted budget 
was added, and the com- 
mittee concluded its labors. 
Then arose the question of 
how the payments should be 
disbursed. Some banks pass 
the items through their regular 
purchasing system, just as if 
they were for supplies. With 
us, however, it has always 
been the practice in the ad- 
vertising department to keep 
records of all advertising, so 
wedevised asystem that would 
combine the keeping of these 
records with the necessary 
budgetary control. 


many years ago, expense for 


Prepared in quadruplicate 


A form in quadruplicate is 
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made out whenever a purchase is made, 
the term “purchase” including the 
placing of an ad. It follows the usual 
methods of a purchasing department, 
and is used for advertising, cuts, typog- 
raphy, photographs, artwork, or ‘“‘what- 
have-you.” The original goes to the 
vendor as a confirmation of order, and 
gives him the serial number to place 
on his invoice. In the case of the 
newspapers, we always reserve our 
space by telephone, and this form then 
becomes the confirmation of the phone 
message. 

The duplicate goes into a_ binder 
under the serial number, so that at 
any time we can find it and 


question of policy and when that 
question is decided and a definite 
limit established for the advertising 
efforts, then the budget is necessary to 
keep the expense within reason. 

With the advertising on a budget, 
the bank will be saved a good deal of 
money by having a perfectly sound 
reason for turning down the proposi- 
tions innumerable of the advertising 
salesman. The unanswerable answer 
to him is: “Thank you, but our 
budget for the year is made up.” In 
the last analysis we must ourselves 
decide what the bank is going to do and 
not leave the decision to people who 
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force of repetition, the reader becomes 
familiar with the bank through the 
advertisements. 

This is true also of billboards. Few 
of us are conscious of reading bill- 
boards, but just the same there are in 
our minds quite a number of impres- 
sions we have received from the adver- 
tising displayed outdoors. 


HETHER newspaper, or bill- 

board, or any other kind of adver- 
tising, the message must appear and 
re-appear again and again with just 
enough variation to attract attention, 
but, by its general style, conveying a 
message that identifies your 


ascertain the exact terms and 
particulars of the order. 
Triplicate goes into a file 
and awaits the receipt of the 
goods, or the appearance of 
the advertisement. Then it is — 
OK’d for payment and sent 
to the proper department. 
Quadruplicate is filed under 
the vendor’s name in the ad- 
vertising department, so that 
total purchases that 
source can be calculated. This 


NEWSPAPERS 

SPACE 
is useful when checking up 
the number of inches of space STATEMENT OF oman 


used under a newspaper con- 
tract. 


THE budget expenditure is 


CITIZENS BANKS - LOS ANGELES 
Quarterly Summary of Advertis 


Three Months ending 1927 
Ast. Spent Ast. Authorised Over or Short 
Electric Sigms 
nd 


DIRECT MAIL (including Booklets, 


stuffers, ete.) 


MAGAZIWES AND PUBLICATIONS 


Bank 
Bational Circulation 


Directories 
Miscellaneous 


Special Advertising 


ciple. 


any results, 


a decision 


licity. 
seeee alone and save the money. 
veees Three months is not nearly 
sete long enough to create an im- 


particular institution with it. 
This continuity is best ob- 
tained by a budget and a plan. 

Banks have wasted a good 
deal of money in the past 
through neglect of this prin- 
“Let’s try it for three 
months, and see if we notice 
” is a suggestion, 
seeming cautious and con- 
servative, that often actuates 
to undertake a 
campaign of newspaper pub- 
In such cases it would 
be far better to leave publicity 


pression in the public mind; 


checked every three months 
by means of a simple statement. The 
triplicates of ““Memorandum of Pur- 
chase” are sorted at the end of the 
three months, into their classifications 
under the budget plan. Recaps of the 
totals paid out are then made and 
summarized on this form. Under the 
head “Amount Authorized” is placed 
the proportion of the year’s appropria- 
tion—a glance at it tells whether or 
not we are still within bounds. It is 
understood, of course, that an excess 
under one head may be offset against 
an economy under another. 

We can see a great many arguments 
in favor of this method of controlling 
the advertising expense —budgeting is 
the modern means to thatend. It has 
become universally accepted as the 
correct thing in governmental finance, 
and is being increasingly adopted in 
business generally. Bankers do not 
hesitate to recommend the budgetary 
control of expense to their customers 
desiring credit, and in many banks the 
entire expense account is distributed 
through a budget. 

Advertising is peculiarly suited to 
the budget method. In the first place 
it is an item of expense that is really 
controllable. Most of our expense is 
in fact beyond our control, and de- 
partmental budgets sometimes become 
“pious hopes’ —but with the adver- 
tising you may spend a million dollars, 
or you may spend nothing. It is a 


The distribution 


have for sale good, bad, or indifferent, 
advertising propositions. 

By far the most convincing argu- 
ment, however, in favor of budgeting 
your advertising, comes from a techni- 
cal consideration of the task that your 
advertising is trying to accomplish. 
There is general agreement that bank 
advertising, to be effective, must be 
persistent and continuous, following a 
well-considered plan and running 
through a series of months or years, in 
order to benefit from the cumulative 
value. To do this, a decision must be 
made well in advance as to how much 
money is available. Without it the 
bank’s advertising efforts will always 
be subject to sudden curtailment 
through changing sentiment towards 
advertising within the bank. 

To realize the full force of this argu- 
ment, one has only to consider the 
habits of the public in respect to news- 
papers. Classified ads get read, despite 
their microscopic type, for their “‘news 
value.” The same is often true of 
department store advertising. Bond 
buyers scan closely the details of each 
new offering. But the bank ad must 
depend for its effectiveness upon 
catching a moment’s attention by a 
clever headline or picture. The first 
time the reader sees a bank ad, it makes 
little or no impression. The next time 
the impression is stronger, until by the 


direct results are the exception 
and not the rule. The bank, however, 
that consistently and skillfully keeps 
its advertising before the public, year 
in and year out, in greater or less 
degree according toits means, is building 
up a most valuable asset in good will. 
Continuity of effort, careful planning 
over a period of time, and then tena- 
cious adherence to the program —these 
are the principles of an effective bank 
advertising policy. 


The Savings of the Women 
of Cleveland 


WHEREVER money is saved, espe- 

cially when it is saved for the 
purpose of acquiring a home, women 
play an important part. A survey of 
savings and loan companies in Cleve- 
land recently revealed that 44 per cent 
of depositors were women and 31 per 
cent were stockholders in these as- 
sociations. 

One company reported that 70 per 
cent of its stockholders and 65 per cent 
of depositors were women. Few re- 
ported that less than 25 per cent of 
stockholders were women and 40 per 
cent depositors. Similar percentages 
were quoted in respect to the number 
of borrowers. With more than 300,000 
accounts in Cleveland savings and loan 
associations, it is estimated that ap- 
proximately 120,000 are held by women. 
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the Sunlight 


Maximum Light and Warmth Has 
Been the Ideal of a Cleveland Bank 
in Its Evolution of Branch Design 


Twenty-one 


“WHILE the various elements 

that have gone into the de- 
sign of our branch banks were 
worked out largely for their ef- 
fect on the customer,”’ says Mr. 
Purdon, ‘‘we have found the plan 
unusually satisfactory for us too, 
as, for example, in its adaptability 
to even very small rooms. 

‘Placing a banking office in a 
space hardly larger than a cigar 
store would appear difficult, and 
yet this has been done in one 
case most successfully, for the 
absence of the cage and its ac- 
companying ‘fixtures not only 
gives the office the appearance 
of greater size, but actually gives 
greater area. 

‘*The fact, too, that the bank 
occupies a corner store has af- 
forded opportunity to build the 
counters at a right angle.”’ 


By W. D. PURDON 


Vice-president, Guardian Trust Company 


Cleveland 


OW to put a banking office in a 
space no larger than that oc- 
cupied by the average cigar 

store or how to develop a pleasing 
exterior for a building formerly used 
by a grocer? Finishing an office in the 
face of a general strike —or having an 
entire order for fixtures delivered the 
afternoon before the announced open- 
ing — these are some of the things which 
have confronted us in the establishing 
of our branch offices, but during this 
work we have to solve a much more im- 
portant problem. It is one not only of 
particular interest to country banks and 
organizations engaged in branch bank- 
ing, but a problem that is coming to be 
an almost nation-wide banking factor. 

In retail selling the merchant who 
has come the nearest to discovering 
why people shop where they do has 
also come the nearest to solving his 
merchandising problem. In banking 
it is equally true that the banker who 
approaches the desirable position of 
knowing what brings people into his 
bank has the best opportunity of in- 
creasing his deposits. If you ask the 
successful merchant for his solution he 
will probably give you an answer that, 
on the surface, seems rather general; 
that is, that people come to his store 
because of the impression the store 
makes on them. But isn’t that really 
all there is to it? How that impression 


Before and (upper picture) after — no marble, no cages, no “‘aisle of steel’’ 
nor atmosphere of a court of justice 


is created is another thing but as 
bankers, isn’t our problem the same? 
It’s the way we impress people that 
draws them into our institutions. It 
would appear that this desirable im- 
pression is created through service, 
management, salesmanship and, finally, 
through the appearance of the interior 
of the bank itself. Call it friendliness, 
helpfulness or neighborliness —it’s the 
picture you and your bank create in 
the mind of your customer that attracts 
and holds him. 

How best to solve the matter of 
pleasing the customer is the thing we 
are naturally, all of us, working on and 
apparently the strides of the past ten 
years have gone a long way towards 
doing it. Most banks give excellent 
service and the officers are responsible, 


well regarded citizens. Furthermore. 
the reserve of the earlier banker has 
been thrown off and your successful 
officer is approachable and friendly; 
salesmanship is, indeed, part of his 
business equipment. The effect of the 
appearance of the interior of the bank 
on the customer, however, is a detail 
which until the last few years has been 
largely overlooked although, archi- 
tecturally, most interiors are excellent. 

Just what is meant can be illustrated 
by a description of an office, since 
outgrown, that we completed some 
fifteen years ago. It was beautiful in 
its bronze and marble but the cages, 
with their curved tops and sharp, 
pointed grill work, formed a_ long, | 
gleaming, steel aisle. Doors, every- ae 
where, were of studded bronze and to 
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cast aside its inhibitions and has come 
forward to meet its customers with 
approachability and sunlight. 


SINCE designing this banking room, 

we have built three more in much 
the same manner, as the success of the 
first has proved, to our satisfaction at 
least, that the public enjoys doing its 
banking in an office of this sort. Our 
only change is in the partition which 
extends to a height of 5 feet 91% inches 
and the receiving window, instead of 
being at counter level, is 914 inches 
above and grilled. Broad windows 
admit the sunlight and the absence 
of cages and the low, uncrowned 


Two more views of the branch model—‘an ab- 
sorbing development and the results have justified 
the planning and effort back of it”’ 


further accentuate an appearance of 
coldness and, indeed, of perfect forti- 
fication, the majority of the officers’ 
desks were placed on a mezzanine at 
the rear and approached by narrow 
stairs at either side. In thinking back, 
we are quite sure that the customers 
who did not know us very well must 
have entered the bank with much the 
same underlying feeling of awe and, to 
a certain extent, fear, with which the 
ordinary citizen approaches a court of 
justice. 

If this impression has been made on 
many of the customers in the average 
downtown bank, certainly the branch 
bank and the country banks should 
try to overcome it, for a large number 
of their customers are women and, in 
many cases, naturally inclined to 
approach a banking transaction with 
fear and trembling. Management and 
service being equal, it will surely be the 
bank that, in its physical makeup, pre- 
sents an appearance of warmth and 
approachability that will get their 
business. Just how the interior of a 
bank can be arranged to create such an 
atmosphere is each bank’s individual 
problem, but perhaps the brief story of 
what we have done during the past few 
years will be of interest. 


OUR start was unpretentious enough 

and it was made in two offices we 
opened five years ago. It consisted in 
doing three things; first, we put in as 
large windows as a rather narrow front 
would permit and we brought them 
down to street level, thus letting in 
outside light and allowing a window 
space for displays. Second, we made 
our public lobby as broad as possible 
to give an effect of roominess and, 
finally, we removed the grill work on 
the front of the cages with the excep- 
tion of that at the windows, depending 


a 


on plate glass to protect the balance 
of the space. 

Little enough, you will say, and so 
we decided in the three years that 
intervened before we opened our next 
office. Picture a corner building in the 
center of the shopping district of a 
high-class residential section. Full 
height plate glass windows extend 
along the front and side of the banking 
room and while the windows have been 
designed to hold displays or posters, 
the back screen is but thirty inches 
high so that the interior is sunlit and 
cheerful. Within, at one end, is an 


* attractively furnished lounge set off by 


ferns and potted plants. But in the 
first days of the opening of this office 
the eye of the visitor concerned itself 
but little with these externals, for be- 
fore him extended the equipment of a 
cageless bank. The counters form a 
right angle at the center of the room, 
protected only by a glass partition at 
the front, reaching to about shoulder 
level. At the proper intervals the 
partition is broken by openings back 
of which stand the tellers, and while 
they are separated from one another 
by cross counters and their money is 
carried in drawers before them, as far 
as the public is concerned the bank has 


partition give to the interior an effect 
as pleasing as that of our earlier office. 
On the other hand, the added element 
of safety contributes to the efficiency 
in operation. 

And now, in building over one of our 
older offices, we have reached our 
standard design. The arrangement of 
counter and partition is to be the same 
as in our last three, but back of the 
counter we have made one final change. 
For our own convenience, we have 
eliminated the division between tellers 
except a low return on either side ex- 
tending the width of the counter. 
Each teller has a desk back of him 
containing drawers and cupboards. 
This, in a way, separates him from the 
clerical force but it does not interfere 
with rapid access and the absence of 
partitions speeds up the handling of 
batches and interchange of records. 

While the various elements which 
have gone into the design of our branch 
banks were worked out largely for 
their effect on the customer, we have 
found the plan unusually satisfactory 
from our own point of view, as, for 
example, in its adaptability to even 
very small rooms. Placing a banking 
office in a space hardly larger than a 
cigar store would appear difficult and 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Twenty-three 


Lines Trade and Geographic 


The District Plan for Directors That Creates the Banker 
Specialist and Better Relationship With Bank Customers 


By OSBORN FORT HEVENER 


Bank of America, New York 


SHORT while ago, in addressing 
A a graduate banking class at an 

eastern university, I chose to 
treat upon the elaborate mechanism 
that the more progressive banks have 
created in order that customers may 
deal with officers familiar with their 
own peculiar trade problems. I, of 
course, had reference to the system 
now in vogue of assigning certain 
business classifications to a_ senior 
officer who, through contacts and 
study, becomes in time a specialist in 
these lines so that he is enabled to 
offer a very intelligent service to his 
clients. 

I was surprised to find that appar- 
ently none among my hearers had ever 
known of the existence of this carefully 
planned,jnner bank organization and 
atter some inquiry am led to hazard 
a guess that 50 per cent of business men 
dealing with banks are unaware of the 
strides financial institutions have taken 
in rendering a fittingly complete serv- 
ice to the complex twentieth century 
business machine. 

The average business man comes to 
his bank believing that he will confer 
with “‘just a banker’ but not a banker- 
specialist. For instance, Thomas 
Black, treasurer of the Empire Shoe 
Company, seems to have little notion 
that Higgins, bank vice-president with 


dealt with Brown, Jones or Smith when 
he went to his bank and the officer 
whose desk happened to be nearest the 
door got a burdensome share of 
customer’s calls. Personal acquaint- 
ance or maybe a flip of a coin decided 
that Brown was to take Crown Shoe 
Company, Jones the O. K. Bottling 
Works and Smith the Phenix Iron 
Corporation. Today, however, the 
up-to-date bank sees to it that Vice- 
President Brown: handles the account 
of the Crown Shoe Company only if he 
is allotted that type of business under 
his formal classification, and officers 
Jones and Smith are likewise governed. 
Under the old system, or rather lack of 
it, little serious thought was given to 


In this museum in its new building, the Bank of America, one of the oldest in the United States, has 
collected priceless relics and records of its early history—and, parenthetically, the editor of this 


magazine thanks Mr. Hevener for the privilege of seeing it during a recent visit. 
is a view of the main banking room 


whom he transacts his firm’s business, 
is working shoe and leather accounts 
exclusively. Indeed, the idea is preva- 
lent among a majority of business 
men that calls and correspondence 
“just happen” to be attended to by a 
certain bank officer. But actually, 
Higgins is constantly following con- 
ditions in the shoe and leather industry 
through trade papers —reviewing and 
revising correspondence and credit 
files relating to such accounts, and in 
other ways directing his efforts so that 
in due course he becomes to the shoe 
company its trade banker. 

The inauguration of systematic allo- 
cation of accounts among bank officers 
is a comparatively recent development. 
Only a few years back a tradesman 


The lower picture 


the practicality of allotting all accounts 
on a scientific basis and consequently 
all sense of orderly organization was 
lost in favor of a hit-or-miss method. 

The wisdom of allocating a certain 
group of businesses to a particular 
officer is obvious as it benefits both the 
customer and the bank. As pointed 
out, the banker develops into an ex- 
ecutive fully conversant with trade 
problems and peculiarities in his baili- 
wick and obviously he will keep his 
client more satisfied and handle his 
transactions with greater efficiency. 
From the strict standpoint of the bank’s 
inner organization, the district system 
is the solution of many a mad scramble 
in times past, for such allocation spells 
smoother routine, keeps one officer 
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from treading on another’s toes, en- 
ables quicker determination of who 
shall handle a new account, and last 
but not least, enables an officer to 
make a much more comprehensive 
summary of a firm name brought be- 
fore a credit committee meeting for 
granting of a line. 

The matter of choosing which officer 
shall have a certain kind of business 
should present no difficulty. Often 
the determinant may be the business, 
if any, that the official was engaged in 
prior to his financial experience. Say, 
as an example, that a bank took a 
credit man from a large electric manu- 
facturing company. Manifestly, no 
better executive could be found to 
handle that type of account. And so 
on. Often it is a case of natural selec- 
tion, and there is nothing so rigid 
about the classification system that 
would militate against a shift if one 
officer shows greater aptitude than 
another in his dealings with a certain 
class of customers. 

In making assignments, groups of 
trades are frequently classed together 
because of their relationship to one 
another, such as paper, printing and 


publishing; essential oils, chemicals and 
perfumes. By referring to the chart 
reproduced here, you will note how 
the grouping of associated businesses 
is accomplished. Benefits of confining 
each officer’s trades to not too wide a 
field are obvious, as all the study and 
credit surveys usually required will 
have a certain relationship that will 
prevent the officer’s investigations 


. from becoming too discursive. 


HERE is no reason why small banks 

as well as large banks should not use 
the trade classification method we have 
been discussing. For the large metro- 
politan banks, however, the classifica- 
tion method goes still further and 
geographical territories are also as- 
signed various officers, complementing 
the set of trades. This completes what 
is known as the officer’s “district.” 

The trade classifications rule locally 
and geographic locations rule out of 
town; otherwise we would witness an 
officer endeavoring on one of his peri- 
odical road trips, to hop from Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, to Butte, Montana, and back 
to Lima, Ohio, to cover his particular 
trades in each of those towns. Such 
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an arrangement would be highly im- 
practical. For example, let us take a 
New York banking institution which 
carries the account of the Supreme Oil 
Company of Tulsa, Oklahoma. The 
officer who has the classification “‘oil” 
might be handling forty local oil ac- 
counts, but Supreme Oil Company of 
Oklahoma would be served by the 
executive assigned the southwestern 
territory. Of course, he may often 
consult with the officer who knows the 
financial angles of the oil trade; never- 
theless he is district officer. 

In order to push the district plan 
consistently, the bank’s central file 
should be arranged entirely in accord- 
ance with the classification chart so 
that an officer can at any time obtain a 
list of his customers. He should be in 
a position to put his fingers on the 
exact number of accounts for which 
he is responsible, whether they are 
situated right in town or many miles 
away. 

The classification method makes 
possible another unique feature, for the 
business chart governs also the work 
of the new business department. All 
“lead” cards and other records are 

(Continued on page 57) 


District D—Vice-President CHapin 


making Establishments, Men's and Wom- 


District E—Vice-President Hiccins; 
Assistant Cashier BARKSDALE 


ertilizers 
Furnishing Goods (Gloves, Neckties, etc.) 


Arkansas, Missouri, (Part). 


TERRITORIAL DIVISION—Maine, New Hamphsire, Vermont, Massachus- 
etts, Connecticut (except Fairfield County), Rhode Island. 


(Mr. Trowsripce) 


Manufacturing Sundries 


Advertising Jewelry, Watches, Clocks and Silver 
Chemicals Real Estate 


Clothing (Hats and Caps, Tailors’ and Dress- Savings Banks and Bankers, Banks and Trust 
Companies; General Finance 


en's Apparel) Specialties and Novelties 
Electrical Equip and Suppli Sporting Goods 
Furriers 


TERRITORIAL DIVISION— New York, Fairfield County, Conn., 12 Northern 
Counties in New Jersey (Warren, Sussex, Passaic, Bergen, Essex, Morris, Union, 
Middlesex, Somerset, Monmouth, Hudson, Hunterdon.) 


(Mr. Jackson) 


Textiles and Draperies (except Wool) 


TERRITORIAL DIVISION—West Virginia, Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
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District F—Assistant Vice-President 


District A—Vice-President Fincxe (Mr. Younc) hy 
Business Service and Financial Advisers Tron and Steel Ss 
Coal and Iron Mines Mineral Oils and Petroleum Products 
Coal, Fuel and Ice Paints e 
» Firearms and Explosi Plumbers and Supplies 
Foundries, Machinery Public Service Corporations 
Glass Typewriters and Office Machinery = 
Hardware and Tools (except Agriculture) Wall Paper = 
Insurance Companies 
TERRITORIAL DIVISION—Pennsylvania, New Jersey, (except 12 Northern | ~ 
Counties), Delaware, Maryland. “ G 
District B—Vice-President De Lima (Mr. Hesarp) 
Coffee, Tea and Cocoa Marine Supplies and Chandlery at ee 
Exporters and ~ Professional Accounts 
Freight Agents, Custom Brokers, Forwarders S. S. Lines and Steamboats 
Lighterage and Towing Storage Warehouses 
Miscellaneous Marine Operations, Dry Docks, | Sugar and Molasses 
Salvage, etc. Trucking, Transfer, Express 
TERRITORIAL DIVISION—All accounts on Foreign Ledger. - 
District C—Vice-President Curtis (Mr. Trowsrivce) rT 
Boots and Shoes Musical Instruments - 
Civic and Government Boards and Funds Tobacco 
Leather and Hides, Bristles and Brushes Wool 


Accountants 


Hotels and Restaurants 


Agricultural Implements 


Automobiles and other Vehicles 


Building and Contracting 
Finance Companies (I Hl 


Bakers, Confectionery and Beverages 
Dairy Products, Fruit and Produce, Groceries _ Printing, Publishing, Engraving 
Drugs, Essential Oils, Hospital Supplies 


Laundries, Dyeing and Cleaning 
Metals, Mining (except Coal and Iron) 


TERRITORIAL DIVISION—Texas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Arizona. | 


District G—Assistant Vice-President MEREDITH 


and Floor Coverings) 
Grain, Flour and Feed 


TERRITORIAL DIVISION—North and South Dakota, Montana, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, California, Nevada, Wyoming, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Colorado, Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, 


Missouri, (Part). 


District H—Assistant Vice-President SCHULER 


Cotton Hair Goods 
Department Stores Hosiery and Underwear 
Dry Goods and General Merchandise Knit Goods 

Fertili Millinery 


Brokers 


BATTERY PARK OFFICE—Vice-President 
ATLANTIC OFFICE—Vice-President CHERRILL 
BROOKLYN OFFICES—Vice-President Gerrisu 
MADISON AVE.OFFICE—Assistant Vice-President BinckHeaD(Mr. MAHONEY) 


(Mr. Hesarp) 


Paper 
Photography, Optical Supplies 


Research Laboratories 
Rugs and Floor Coverings 
Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
Vegetable and Edible Oils 


(Mr. Roer) 


Live Stock 

Lumber, Barrels, Cooperage and Naval Stores 
Meat, Poultry and Fish a 

Buying) Office and Store Furniture and Fixtures | 


Furniture and Decorations (except Draperies Packing Houses and Cold Storage 


Rubber Goods and Tires 
Stone, Cement, Brick and Building Supplies 


(Mr. Barz) 


Showing how the various lines of business are grouped and assigned to individual officers 
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On the threading machine 


© EWING GALLOWAY 


redicting New Wage Policy 


Only by Increased Purchasing Power Can the Worker—the 
Ultimate Market—Absorb the Increased Supply of Goods 


FEW decades ago an English 

writer, after analyzing British 

industry during one of those 
depressions to which modern business 
is periodically subjected, put his finger 
on what seemed to him the cause of 
the trouble. ‘“‘The chief obstacle to 
British prosperity,” so this writer 
declared, dear labor.’ <A _ few 
months ago, a British commission, 
after studying industrial conditions 
in America with a view to relieving 
in some measure their own prolonged 
industrial depression, reported sub- 
stantially as follows: (1) The people of 
the United States are enjoying a 
condition of material prosperity that 
has never before been equaled in any 
country. (2) The general level of real 
wages, especially in the unionized 
trades, is the highest that has ever 
been paid in any country at any 
time. 

Here is a striking contrast; here is 
food for thought. What is the true 
relationship between the wage level 
and prosperity in an industrial society? 
A few men have been asking this 
question ever since the beginning of 
the present industrial era. It has 


By W. L. WANLASS 
Utah Agricultural College 


never before received so much atten- 
tion as it is receiving today. The men 
who today are doing most to throw 
light on the subject are J. A. Hobson 
of England and Messrs. W. T. Foster 
and Waddill Catchings of the Pollak 
Foundation in America. 

The traditional view of employers 
has always been to regard the wages 
of labor as a cost —often the principal 
cost of doing business. If, following 
a period of expansion and prosperity, 
the profits margin were threatened or 
had ceased to exist, the natural and 
apparently inevitable thing to do was 
to cut the costs by reducing wages. 
If an actual cut in the wage scale was 


“not feasible, somewhat the same result 


could be accomplished by reducing the 
number of workers. 
been to keep on producing. To meet 


the growing competition, costs of pro- ~ 


duction had to be reduced. Since 
labor loomed so large among costs, it 
naturally came in for a large share 
of the reduction. 

Viewed from the sidelines, this 


policy. which has dominated American 
business for a hundred years, seems 
strange and almost unbelievable. Those 
who have been directing industry have 
seldom stopped to ask what was to be 
done with the goods when they were 
produced. The great aim has been to 
keep on producing. They have pro- 
ceeded as if the goods and services 
that flowed from business enterprise 
were intended primarily for foreign 
countries or consumers on another 
planet. The labor actually engaged 
was thought of merely as a “‘factor in 
production.”” As such it was to be 
obtained at the lowest possible cost, 


efficiency, of course, always being 


considered. They apparently forgot 
the important fact that at least 90 per 
cent of the goods and services produced 
in America must be used, if they are 


_ used at all, by American workers and 
The aim has. 


their dependents. Forgetting this, 
there was little hesitancy in reducing 
the purchasing power of the very 
persons upon whom they were depend- 
ent for a market. Like many other 
well-intentioned people, they proceeded 
to “kill the goose.” If they reasoned 
about the matter at all, their reasoning 
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probably took this form: ‘“‘Unemploy- 
ment may be increased and wages re- 
duced in our plant or in our field of 
industry, but as only a small part of 
our product is ever used by these 
people, we will not be adversely 
affected.”” Such reasoning may be all 
right except for the fact that it is based 
on false premises. Too many others 
may be following the same line of 
thought. 

The British commission sent to 
observe American business conditions 
took back a correct report. We have 
enjoyed and are still enjoying a degree 
of prosperity never before attained in 
times of peace. This is evidenced in 
many ways. Space will permit the 
mention of only a few of the favorable 
indicators. The number of freight 
cars loaded during the month of 
October exceeded by a considerable 
margin all previous records. Despite 
the great expansion of business, bank- 
ing conditions, as shown by interest 
rates and reserve ratios, are very 
favorable. Such unemployment as 
exists is mainly in those lines that are 
subject to seasonal fluctuations. Auto- 
mobiles and telephones have increased 
to a point where America has many 
more of these conveniences than all 
the rest of the world. 

It is true that there is a part of the 
picture that must be slightly shaded. 
There is, and has been for several 
years, some maladjustment between 
major lines of industry. Our present 
agricultural productive capacity seems 
to exceed our present needs. The 
large crops produced have less value, 
and hence provide less purchasing 
power than would smaller crops. 
This year’s cotton crop furnishes a 
notable example. This bad alignment 
between agriculture and other in- 
dustries can be corrected either by a 
further curtailment in farm production 
or by the slower and more painful 
process of waiting for population to 
increase to a point where present 
supplies will be needed. In and of 
itself, the situation is not such as to 
cause general alarm. 


IN THE presence of this industrial 

picture which is so preponderantly 
roseate in color, there is a pronounced 
note of apprehension among business 
men. How much longer can pros- 
perity last? What about 1927? Of 
the dozen or more business reports 
that are before me as this is written, 
there is not one that does not sound 
some warning about what may happen 
during the next few months. This is a 
typical example: 

“The conclusion borne in upon us 
irresistibly is that caution is still a 
useful watchword, and that there will 
be a growing need for managerial 
ability of a high order in commerce 
and industry generally, during the 


era of increasing competition ahead.”’ 

What is the cause of this appre- 
hension? 

If you should ask any merchant or 
manufacturer what is causing him 
most concern today, he would probably 
reply, “Finding an outlet for my 
goods.” In the language of the market, 
he is confronted with increasing sales 
resistance. This is the case not be- 
cause people are buying less. They 
are buying more. It is true because 
a constantly increasing stream of goods 
is being offered to consumers. These 
consumers would take more, gladly if 
they could, but their purchasing power 
is limited. 

That this sales resistance is a reality, 
and that a tremendous effort is being 
made to market an ever-increasing 
stream of goods, is shown in many 
ways. First among these is the un- 
precedented volume of installment 
sales. It is estimated that these sales 
will aggregate five or six billion dollars 


‘ worth of goods during the year 1926. 


Sellers are not willing to wait until 
purchasing power has been earned. 
They prefer to anticipate it by several 
months. The terms offered are be- 
coming more and more attractive. 
According to reports, some manufac- 
turers are so anxious to increase these 
sales that they are subsidizing and 
guaranteeing the houses that discount 
the commercial paper growing out of 
such sales. 


FURTHER evidence of this desire to 

unload goods on the markets is 
afforded by our exports to Europe. 
Each year hundreds of millions of 
dollars’ worth of goods are being sold 
on credit terms, and this in spite of 
the fact that no one is wise enough to 
even suggest a possible method of 
collecting the billions in debts already 
accumulated. 

The unprecedented expenditures for 
advertising, the various proposals for 
handling agricultural surpluses, the 
buy-at-home campaigns, the high 
protective tariffs—all these point to 
the same situation: a desire to sell 
more than the markets will readily 
take, and a haunting fear that foreign 
goods will come in to make the task of 
selling all the more difficult. 

What are the causes of this sales 
resistance and these extraordinary 
sales efforts? In the first place it 
should be pointed out that it is not a 
situation that has come upon us 
suddenly. On the production side it 
is largely the result of a cumulative 
process. For more than a hundred 
years we have been accumulating 
capital —those forms of goods that are 
used in further production. While the 
earlier accumulations are for the most 
part no longer usable, their existence 
greatly facilitated the production of 
present supplies. The creation of 
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capital is a kind of self-accentuating 
process. The more a country has, the 
easier it is to add to existing supplies. 
The whole process seems to have cul- 
minated in this post-war decade. 
Under the influence of numerous 
modern inventions, capital now takes 
those forms which make it more pro- 
ductive than ever before. 


"THE president of the United States 

Chamber of Commerce, in a recent 
report, says that in the steel industry 
two men, by the aid of unloading 
machinery, can do the work of from 
twelve to twenty men unloading by 
hand; in pig-iron casting, seven men 
have replaced sixty; in open-hearth 
operations one man can do the work 
that was formerly done by forty; and 
two men unloading pig-iron with an 
electric magnet, have replaced one 
hundred and twenty-eight. Similar 
examples might be cited in other 
industries. In a modern glass factory, 
a bottle-making machine now does 
the work that formerly required fifty- 
four men. In the making of electrical 
equipment, labor-saving machines have 
made human effort at least ten times 
as effective. Freight cars are reaching 
their destinations in one-fifth of the 
time required fifteen years ago. 

All this has been accomplished and 
yet every careful student of American 
business knows that we have not even 
closely approached our maximum pro- 
duction capacity. During this year 
of unusual activity, less than three- 
fifths of the blast furnaces of the 
country have been in use. Only 
fractional capacity is being used in 
many other lines. Scientific manage- 
ment, with its great potential power 
to increase efficiency and productivity, 
has as yet been introduced only here 
and there. Its real possibilities are 
yet to be realized. All this is on the 
positive side. We have said nothing 
of the almost incalculable losses in 
production from recurring periods of 
depression which, conceivably, might 
be lessened or even eliminated. 

On the side of consumption, the 
procession has not kept pace. It is 
true that the average of wages through- 
out the United States is more than 
double what it was in 1913, although 
the cost of living is less than 70 per 
cent higher than it was at that time. 
This means an actual increase in real 
wages. It is true, also, that many 
workers of all classes are able to 
supplement their regular earnings by 
returns on savings and investments. 
But this increase in purchasing power 
in recent years has not equaled the 
remarkable increases in the productiv- 
ity of workers during the same period. 

Sales efforts, such as those already 
mentioned, help to offset this dis- 
parity, but obviously the possibilities 
are limited. It should be noted, too, 


(Continued on page 30) 
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OME of you bankers know Baker-Vawter 
as “the bank-system people.” Your knowl- 


edge may have been acquired by hearsay or 
by an actual demonstration of our ability to 
live up to this statement. 


It is obvious, however, that to be of real 
help to all banks we must know more about 
bank operation than ANY ONE bank; and 
keep fully informed of new and improved 
methods. The ingenuity to devise simplified 
accounting forms to operate these better 
methods necessitates widespread observa- 
tion and study. 


THE BURROUGHS 


A recent contribution 
of ours to give bankers 
a more complete “close-up” of actual 
facts on departmental expenses is the new 
form on the page opposite. It is but one 
of many printed forms which ease and 
clarify bank records. 


Baker-Vawter service to banks includes 
not only printed record forms, but loose- 
leaf and filing equipment. Each ledger leaf 
or statement, each 5-drawer steel file, each 


Binder or Tray, in fact every unit in Baker- | 


Vawter’s long list of products possesses pre- 
cision of manufacture, dependable quality, 
and trustworthy craftsmanship which as- 
sures to customers a full measure of dollar 
satisfaction. 
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is @ CLEARING HOUSE 


Bank Operations 


S ANY one of your departments costing wr vie” 
more to operate this year than last? Why oe eo 
were the bank’s profits decreased? Does your 
Safety Deposit Department pay its own way? 
The answers can be available to you 
quickly if your bank uses the new Baker- 
Vawter stock form which provides a com- 
bined expense voucher register and dis 
tribution for analysis and comparative = 
purposes on this one record. tt 
A truthful analysis and accurate compar- = 
ison of current expenses with past expenses 
will give you absolute control of this profit- 
eating “Overhead” expense. It will give you 
a chart from which you can plan your 
course of action. 
It will show you where to plug up the 
holes thru which your profits may be leaking. 
Of course you keep some such record now. 
All good bankers do, but we'll wager that 
your present form is not as complete and 
easy to operate as this inexpensive stockform. 


We'll send you a sample of it free if you 
will return the coupon below. 


TT 
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Attach to - 


Letterhead and mail 
MICHIGAN 
BAKER-VAWTER Co. 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
At no cost or obligation please send me 


Free! At no cost to you we will be & lad a sample of this new stock form of yours 


% to send you a copy of this helpful new 
a stock form. Just attach your letter- 
head to the coupon and mail it in. Mr. ous 
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Bank Representatives Wanted 
To Sell Foreign Travel 


Earn Your Vacation in Europe 
or the Orient, Next Summer 


OES your bank have a “Save to Travel” Club? Do your savings 

depositors, women depositors and general depositors consult you 
with reference to their vacation plans? If so, you can do them a 
favor by suggesting Art Crafts Guild Tours and Cruises as a vacation 
possibility. Should you desire to act as our sales representative, we 
offer a very attractive commission proposition by which you can earn 
cash or a trip abroad. Write for details to Dept. 388 R. 


For the summer of 1927, the Art Crafts Guild Travel Bureau 
offers an exceptional group of tours and cruises, via fast Canadian 
Pacific liners sailing from Montreal, Quebec and Vancouver, B. C. 


A vacation to fit every purse—with ideal sailing dates and remarkable 
itineraries. 


Collegiate Tours to Europe $260 & $385 


Visiting England, Holland, Belgium and France. 23 days and 37 days. 
Price includes round trip ocean passage, all tips abroad, European 
transportation by steamer, railway and motor; hotel accommodations 
at good hotels; usual meals; motor trips as specified in itinerary; admis- 
sions to galleries and museums; services of guides and conductors; trans- 
portation of baggage. Extensions if desired to Ireland, Scotland, 
Switzerland, Italy and Germany, at the same low cost. 


Collegiate Cruises to the Orient—$655 


Visiting Japan, China and the Philippines. 53 days. Sailing from 
Vancouver, B.C. June 9 and June 30. First class accommodations, $985. 


Guild Cabin Tours to Europe—$850 *; 


Visiting France, the Riviera, Monte Carlo, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, 
Holland, Belgium and England. 51 days to 57 days. 


Empress Tours to Europe — $1500 Ez: 


France, the Riviera, Monte Carlo, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Holland 
and England. 60 days. First class throughout. All sight-seeing in 
private motors. An unusual itinerary which includes the Chateau 
Country in France and the Hill Towns of Italy. Ocean crossings on 
the famous Empress ships of the Canadian Pacific fleet. 


Write for free tour booklets, giving complete itineraries and detailed 

descriptions of tours and accommodations. Compare with any 
others. Art Crafts Guild Tours and Cruises via Canadian Pacific 
represent the biggest possible travel values for their cost. 


ART CRAFTS GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU 
DEPT. 388 510 NORTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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(Continued from page 27) 


that workers, in justice to themselves 
and their dependents, must save a 
considerable amount each year. This 
diminishes the amount available for 
consumption goods and further in- 
creases the capital supplies. 

If then, as many keen observers 
believe, we are approaching a situa- 
tion when it will be even more difficult 
to market an ever increasing flow of 
goods at a profitable price, what will 
be the attitude of the larger employers? 
Will they follow the traditional policy 
of the past? Will they, when the cost 
of production approaches the highest 
possible selling price, cut wages or 
reduce the number of workers or both? 
It is probable that many, if not most, 
of them will. It would be too much to 
expect a new wage policy to be ushered 
in all at once. 


Bet it is just on this point that the 

attitude of employers seems to be 
changing. In a recent interview, 
Henry Ford is reported to have said 
that if three or four large employers 
would, when a business crisis is im- 
pending, simultaneously raise wages 
and lower prices, the whole tide of 
business could be changed. Other 
representatives of capital have ex- 
pressed themselves in much the same 
way. Some trade associations in 
their conventions have discussed the 
subject, but thus far there has been 
little concerted action. The very fact 
that wages have remained at the 
present high level in the face of a 
general decline in prices is significant. 
Probably some employers who have 
thought of the proposition, are hoping 
that other employers will increase 
wages, but that their own costs might 
be reduced through wage reductions. 
In this respect they would not be un- 
like certain tobacco and cotton growers 
when a campaign is on to reduce the 
acreage to be planted. They believe 
that reduction would be a good thing 
provided the other fellow does it. Life 


is like that. 


Just what the outcome will be must 
be left to the future. Certainly when 
sellers of goods and services generally 
realize that the ultimate market for 
most of their wares is largely the very 
people who man their shops and fac- 
tories, they will not willingly destroy 
that market by cutting off its purchas- 
ing power. In the mean time, it is 
beside the point to talk of further 
expansion in American business until 
we find a way to sell the goods and 
services we are already producing. 

Increased efficiency in production 
will help only if there is coupled with 
it an increased purchasing power to 
absorb the increased supply of goods. 
If it merely adds to productive 
capacity, it might aggravate rather 
than relieve the present situation. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


years experi 
record 


OR twenty years The McBee Binder Company 
has manufactured and marketed record keeping 
equipment on a national scale. As time went on 


these activities have covered broader and broader 
fields. 


Modern factory equipment and the highest quality 
of workmanship and materials have been employed 
to produce products that have satisfied the most 
exacting users. 


Prompt execution of orders, high quality and sur- 
prisingly low prices have joined to build a sub- 
stantial reputation. McBee is proud of its products 
and fully willing and able to stand back of them. 


McBee is the maker of a great variety of record 
forms, single sheets and manifold. More than 150 
different stock forms are made for bank and com- 
mercial use. Then there are guides, folders, binders, 
indexes. 


At the right is a partial list of forms for bank use. 
Check the forms you are interested in, fill out the 
coupon and mail it with the checked list. Samples 
and prices will be mailed to you promptly. 


She BEE Binder Company 


Athens, Ohio 
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Check the Items 


Below is a partial list of 
forms for bank record keep- 
ing. Check the items you are 
interested in and mail this 
list with the coupon below. 


_] Bond Register 
(] Savings Ledger (loose leaf) 
(_] Savings Ledger (cards) 
{_] Collateral Ledger 
] Note Maturity Record 
(_] Record of Drafts Drawn 
{_] Record of Cashier’s Checks 
{_] Record of Certificates of 
Deposit 

{_] Record of Checks Certified 
Collection Register 
{] Discount Register 
{] General Journal 
{_] Distribution of Income 
Distribution of Expense 
{_] Real Estate Loan Register 
Liability Ledger 
Discount Journal 
Stockholders Ledger 
General Ledger 
{_] Security Deposit Receipt 
(_] Debit and Credit Tickets 
Borrowers Statements 

[ Your attention is wnew | 


especially to these new 
Borrowers Statement forms 


Bank Statements 

{_] Columnar Forms 

(_] Check and Deposit Journal 
Leaves 

Overdraft Record 

| Trust Department Daily 

Statement 


Loose Leaf Forms Offices in Principal Cities 
son Factories: Athens, O., St. Louis Mo., Sussex, N. J. 
Card 


Steel Fili 
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THE BURROUGHS 


q How many checks does your bank 
write monthly? .. How many employees 
are assigned to this task? . . How long 
does it take them to do the work? 


Get the answers to these questions, and with 
them in front of you, consider these facts about 


od id | Up CI-S | 
rot ECT OPTa D 


Valuable space is saved. 

Its mechanical simplicity permits any employee to 
become proficient on it at short notice. 
fed in singly or in sheets of six. 
like an adding machine. 


Checks can be 
The machine writes 

Press a key and it repeats any 
amount automatically. If an 
error is made, the machine can 
be instantly cleared before the 


A REASONABLY experienced operator can write the imprint. Re-inking is seldom required, but when neces: 

amount line on checks at the rate of 1200 to 1500 an — sary the ink rollers can be changed speedily—withou! 

hour. Such speed often makes it possible to assign fuss or muss. 

your check-writing problem to one employee instead These are time and money saving features that you 

of regularly taking the time of several. cannot afford to pass by without investigating. And 
The Todd Super-Speed takes up little room whether remember that The Todd Company, in presenting the 

used on a desk or equipped with compact all-metal stand. Super-Speed to the banking world, assumes a full 


responsibility for its flawless performance. The year 
spent in designing it, improving it and perfecting it 
indicate our insistence that the Super-Speed be worthy 
of the name Todd in every respect. 

At your convenience a Todd expert will arrange for 
a demonstration of the Super-Speed. Wire, write or 
mail the coupon. The Todd Company, Protectograph 
Division. (Est. 1899.) Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers 
of the Protectograph, Todd Greenbac Checks 
and Super-Safety Checks. 


3-27 ‘ 
THE TODD COMPANY, Protectograph Division An illustration of the legible im- 
1186 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y print of the Todd Super-Speed 
Gentlemen: Please send me the facts about the New Todd Super- ‘ 
Speed Protectograph. I 5 ea 29 
6 48 
Name of Bank 939999 | 99 
r 
Name of Offi 27 609 
ame o cer 45 
Address, 


TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PR 
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THE LOR LUMPANY 


| The Todd Super-Speed’s Ten Points of Excellence 


| | Writes 1200 to 1500 checks an 5 Protects amount line from ( Repeats amounts automatically. 

hour. check-fraud artists. 7 Can be instantly cleared for 

| 2 Operates like an adding ma- 4 Shreds words and figures into corrections. 

' chine. fiber of paper in large, clear S Takes checks singly or in sheets 
type. of six. 


QO I ECTION 5 Simplifies re-inking to a quick 9 Covered by the Todd guarantee. 
| and clean operation. 10 Sturdy all-metal stand. 
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Will You 
Sign This \ 
Memo ? 


OOD impressions do 

not always require a 
big investment. Just a mere 
suggestion like the above 
may result in more com- 
plete satisfaction for your 
customers. 


Many banks, realizingthe 
importance of every detail 
in creating favorable im- 
pressions, are careful to se- 
“sa lect the best pens, and to 
keep fresh ones on the 
customers’ desks. 


It is easy tooverlook such 
“es tremendous trifles. Is your 
bank building valuable 
good-will by using the best 
pens procurable? Will you 
take two minutes to find 
ont? 

We will be glad to send 
you free samples of Ester- 
brook bank pens. Have your 
secretary address Dept. R-2. 


ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
Camden, New Jersey 


PENS 


Made by the oldest and largest 
American pen manufacturers. 
Founded 1858 


THE BURROUGHS 


Our Capital for All the World 


(Continued from page 7) 


months of 1926 the excess was approxi- 
mately $260,000,000. 

The interest money that is returned 
on foreign loans is the earning of 
capital. It is rather a different kind of 
money from that which comes in the 
form of profits from our domestic trade. 
A banker, in a moment of leisure, com- 
mented that, in relation to our takings 
from abroad, our business at home is 
like a poker game in which a consider- 
able sum changes hands, but at the end 
is still in the possession of the same 
group. If they could get a stranger in, 
whatever the players took from him 
would enlarge the general capital. We 
get interest money from Europe as a 
reward for our past labors. It is an 
addition to the sum of the national 
wealth of others, and not a shifting of 
wealth among ourselves. 

The trend is setting rather strongly 
for the continuation of the production 
of great wealth at home and the lend- 
ing of great sums of it abroad. For 
more than a century we went to 
Europe for capital and for more than 
a century we paid Europe vast amounts 
of interest. It was greatly to our ad- 
vantage to do that, because with the 
capital we developed our resources of 
raw material, expanded our cultivated 
territory and built our systems of 
transportation and communication. 
We still have resources of raw material 
and much to expand and develop; but 
we have also the capital. Hereafter 
the profits of our development will 
stay at home. But the work of financ- 
ing the development of other countries 
will continue. There may not be the 
steady increase that has been manifest 
for five years, but it will continue at 
some level. Thus we can be assured 
of an annual addition to all the profits 
that come from production, trade, 
transportation and finance, a_ profit 
greater than that which comes from the 
production of all our crops, or a sum 
equivalent to 10 per cent of the profits 
of all our corporations in a year of 
great prosperity like 1926. It is 
largely a new source of profit and the 
yield of wealth is likely to be doubled 
before the turn into another decade. 

The development of a great financial 
industry is probably to be taken as the 
last step in the nation’s material prog- 
ress. The development is not com- 
pleted. It must go on so long as pros- 
perity endures and surpluses of wealth 
are created. Finance is attracting 
more and more young men. The num- 
ber of dealers in bonds and securities 
of all kinds is increasing proportion- 
ately to the number of owners of them. 
The amount of capital devoted to it is 
growing steadily. The urge to accumu- 
late is being promoted by thousands of 
salesmen who comb the by-ways for 
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loose dollars. Money is never allowed 
to lie idle. Perhaps the amount of it 
has grown at a smaller rate than the 
facilities for using it. The velocity of 
circulation, beloved of Irving Fisher, 
has been and is being multiplied. The 


$550,000,000, estimated as the receipts 


of holders of bonds, stocks and mort- 
gages early in January, was being 
tempted from them before they had 
the checks for it. 

In all of which the moralists will 
find as much cause for alarm as the 
materialists do for rejoicing. History 
will be searched for disagreeable prece- 
dents and in them will be found the 
seeds of decadence and decay. Na- 
tions, like other things, have grown 
and flowered and faded and the rich 
and mighty have not always survived 
the poor and hardy. Of course, varia- 
tions will be found in the modern 
conditions that bid defiance to prece- 
dent. Powers of integration and 
endurance will manifest themselves 
and confound the historians. This 
country is young. Its youth is re- 
marked often enough; but how 
astoundingly young it is can be realized 
only by comparison with some fleeting 
bits of history. England is an ancient 
place and the kingdom of Hungary has 
withstood the vicissitudes of a thousand 
years. The Medici who gave culture 
its modern momentum have been gone 
for more than three centuries and yet 
they led the world of progress from the 
banks of the Arno for twice the length 
of time that the United States has yet 
endured. Is it a precedent that the 
Medici also were bankers? 

The fact is that America is not only 
the richest country in the world but 
richer than any country ever was before. 
It is destined to be still richer because 
it has the most completely organized 
machinery for the creation and develop- 
ment of wealth. The investment 
banker, or investment banking, seems 
to be the last of the additions to this 
machinery. It is an old business but, 
by present indications, it began its real 
integration only a dozen years ago, and 
is only now coming to a stage of develop- 
ment where it appears as a marked 
factor in the progress of the country to 
a dominant position in world finance. 


Our Export of Savings 


HE United States 

Department between Thanksgiving 
and December 17, 1926, issued 541,738 
money orders to foreign countries in- 
volving an exchange of $7,836,288. 
This is an increase of $1,018,154 over 
the money orders issued to foreign 
countries for the Christmas season of 
1925. Great Britain, of all European 
countries, showed the only decrease. 
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for use in vault walls from 27-in. reinforcement is designed 
with vault doors from 18 in. to to and connection 
| 
| B 
 {ontinuous Darriers 0 
| St I All S d 
, ' ‘HE protective value of concrete vault walls with the 
\ Rivet-Grip System of Reinforcement is equal to that 
; of the finest vault door or any other protective device. 
Rivet-Grip Bank - 
Vault Reinforcement In a Rivet-Grip reinforced vault of any type, continuous 
barriers of heavy, tough steel interlock on all sides. This 
Federal Reserve Bank makes the bank vault equally strong at all points— giving 
( Vaults in these nine balanced protection. 
Cities: 
| Ciestianiad All material for a Rivet-Grip vault is completely shop 
Cleveland fabricated to specifications before shipping. No cutting, 
Little Rock bending or fitting is required on the job so that field labor 
| Louisville is reduced to a minimum. 
Minneapolis 
7 Pittsburgh The work of installation can be done by ordinary build- 
| St. Louis ing workmen, accurately and quickly. 
| Salt Lake City 
| San Francisco For both installation and material, Rivet-Grip Bank Vault 
| Also in more than 300 Reinforcement costs less than any other adequate and 
| national and state effective system. 
banks. 
THE RIVET-GRIP STEEL COMPANY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
2400 Prospect Avenue 32 22 Cleveland, Ohio 
a 
f 
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BANK VAULT REINFORCEMENT 
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Thecardsin Kardex 
Vertical Visible are 
readily off -set toin- 
dicate the activity 
of an account. This 
makes it easy to 
signal the cards 
that have been 
posted and bal- 
ances are readily 
taken by simply 
totaling the off-set 
cards, 


Kardex Vertical Visible 
houses 8” by 6” or 8” by 
5” record cards. It pro- 
vides a compact in- 
stallation of 500 cards 
to each rtable unit. 
Kardex Vertical Visible 
makes it possible to 
place asmany as 12,000 
accounts within the 
reach of the pesting 
machine operator. 
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A ACHINE posting is rapidly re-writing 
/ ¥ | the basic technique of bookkeeping. 


ed ~ Yet the entire success of machine 


posting is dependent upon the rapidity with 
which the records are brought to the machine 
and replaced after posting. Machine posting 
can not develop its peak efficiency if there is any 
time lost in bringing the cards to the machine. 
Sensing the vital importance of providing a 
system which would be an adequate complement 
to the speed of the posting machine, Kardex 
research engineers have developed and perfected 
an entirely new principle in Kardex Vertical 
Visible. 


With Kardex Vertical Visible, the operator of 
the posting machine loses no time in locating 
the card, posting it and returning it to the proper 
place. It is almost as automatic as a self-feeder— 
in fact a machine posted Kardex Vertical 
Visible system operates with practically the 
speed of a hand-fed printing press. 


Kardex Vertical Visible combines the speed of 
vertical filing with the accuracy of visible 
records, the control that comes from signalling 
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and the convenience of portable units. Each 
posting tray holds a series of panel dividers, 
each divider having twenty upright separators 
to hold twenty cards, in visible, over-lapping 
arrangement. 


The card simply falls into position and it is as 
readily removed. There are no slots, notches, 
rods or other holding devices. As the cards are 
self-indexing, there are no label inserts or other 
indexing devices to be prepared in putting the 
system in operation. 


Kardex Vertical Visible would be an economic 
advantage even if the posting machine had never 
been developed. But now that the posting 
machine has arrived, it is the indispensable 
assistant in making the posting machine produce 
the big savings it is capable of earning. Let the 
Kardex Man tell you all about it—just mail the 
coupon today. 


Rand Kardex Service Corp’n 


General Offices: Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Branches in Every Principal City 


RDEX 


RAND KARDEX SERVICE 
93 Kardex Park, Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Let us know how Kardex Vertical Visible will save money in our 


machine posting department. We will be glad to have a talk with the 
Kardex Man 
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In this coronation chair, 
which stands today in West- 
minster Abbey, English 
Kings have been enthroned 
since Edward II. Beneath 
the seat is the fabled Stone 
of Destiny upon which it is 
said the Patriarch Jacob 
slept at Bethel 


FIVE DRAWERS HIGH—25% 
more filing capacity in the same 
floor space—only 4 inches 
higher than the regular 4- 
drawer file. 

This new Globe-Wernicke ‘‘5- 
File’ brings to business new 
economies in time and space sav- 
ing. The new roller-bearing, au- 
tomatic-locking follower block 
adds inches to the filing capacity 
of each drawer; it gives full use 
of the entire drawer’s depth and 
eliminates forever the trouble- 
some guide tab rod. 

The Globe-Wernicke ‘‘5-File”’ 
is bui/t—structurally to last. The 
heavy-gauge steel is riveted and 
welded together at all joints. The 
file is shelved between drawers 
to add to its rigidity and provides 
a dust-proof sturdy compartment 
for easy-rolling file drawer. 

The new “‘5-File”’ is finished in 
Olive-Green enamel, bakedon for 
permanence, but may also be had 
in Mahogany and Walnut fin- 
ishes. Wing nuts lock units into 
battery formation when two or 
more are used together. 

There is economy in every 
inch of this new Globe-Wernicke 
product—the “‘5-File’’—see it at 
your dealer’s, or mail the coupon, 
today. 


Globe “Wernicke 


Cincinnati 


The Globe-Wernicke Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen :— 

We want facts! Send us a copy of the folder, “King 
of Them All,” giving the 8 economic features of the 
new “5-File.”” 


Name 
Address 


City State 


Dept. B-3 


THE BURROUGHS 


They ‘‘Sold’’ the Service Charge 


(Continued from page 9) 


loan of $5,300 and an indirect loan 
of $3,700, making a total loan of $9,000. 
On this a balance of $1,800 would be 
required. The average balance as 
shown by the analysis card is $540. 
Thus the account would be charged 6 
per cent on $1,260, or $6.30, plus the 
loss shown due to the activity of the 
account amounting to $13.24, making 
a total charge of $19.54. 

Very much to the point were the 
words of an officer of this bank of 
whom I inquired the outstanding 
reason for the distinct success of this 
method of service charging in the face 
of indifference on the,part of other 
banks in the city. “We believe that 
the business man and woman of today 
realize the cost of doing business and 
they are willing to pay their way. If 
the proposition is put to them in a 
businesslike way, it can be very easily 
sold. Those who cannot be sold on 
this basis are the accounts that are 
unprofitable, and therefore the loss 
of their accounts, if suffered, is not 
felt.” 

If the proposition is put to them in a 
businesslike way —there is great potency 
in those few words and they go straight 
and close to the very heart of the 
whole matter. He attached the utmost 
importance to telling people about the 
service charge in a perfectly frank and 
straightforward manner until they 
believed in it. 

That is why I say again that every 
banker should lose no time in furthering 
the development of his attributes of 
salesmanship. There can be no deny- 
ing the effectiveness of common sense 
“sales talk” for putting over any kind 
of a project. Confidence is simply a 
matter of understanding. 


just previous to the time that this 

bank instituted its service charge it 
inserted literature in the customers’ 
monthly statements with reference to 
the cost of carrying small checking 
accounts, together with a notice that a 
charge would be made on all accounts 
with balances averaging less than $100. 
At that time the newspapers had given 
the matter considerable publicity, due 
to the fact that the clearing house 
association was advocating adoption 
of this policy at all the commercial 
banks in the city. Some of the banks 
did not carry through with the 
original plan, however, and two or 
three of them are not making any 
service charge at this time. Customers 
now desiring to open accounts with 
this institution are informed of its 
requirements at the time of opening 
the account. 

For the first few months after the 
service charge was put into effect, 
there were numerous complaints. Quite 
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a number of the smaller accounts were 
closed out, approximately one-third 
increased their balances to the re- 
quired minimum and others elected to 
pay the charge. All of these com- 
plaints were referred to an officer, who 
explained the reason, and the bank 
feels that the time necessary was the 
most excellent investment it could 
have made. 

Again I say that this is where most 
banks need a good sales manager with 
broad practical banking experience. 
He doesn’t need to be a _ college 
graduate in psychology but he should 
understand human nature well enough 
to know what effect certain action will 
have on people and what reflex action 
will result therefrom. His task is to 
join issue with his complainants, to 
disarm criticism and to break down 
their “‘sales resistance’? by furnishing 
testimony which should be conclusive 
to all fair-minded people. 


THE officer who had charge of this 

work when the plan was first put into 
effect had a very varied experience, as 
practically every objection differed 
from another. His stock counter- 
argument was to place the actual 
figures before the customers, showing 
the activity of their accounts, possible 
yield on balances, etc., together with a 
number of articles clipped from various 
magazines telling about the cost of 
handling small checking accounts. 
One telling argument in particular was 
a copy of an article from the daily 
paper, an analysis of cost by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston show- 
ing the average cost of each item and 
varying from five to fifteen cents. 
according to the locality of the differ- 
ent banks, and other factors. With 
these explanations, practically all de- 
positors were satisfied. 

In a number of cases, the blunt 
statement was made that other banks 
did not make a charge and they could 
see no justification for a charge by 
this bank. This statement was gener- 
ally made by people who had no con- 
sideration for the bank, looking at it 
from a purely personal standpoint, 
and were not interested in whether 
or not the bank made a profit or 
suffered a loss. In instances of this 
kind the bank simply stood its ground 
and said that it would not carry the 
account at a loss. Customers who 
could not see their way clear to pay 
the charge were told it would be 
necessary for them to transfer their 
account to the interest department, 
where they would be allowed two 
checks a month without charge, or 
close their account entirely. 

The test of the method is that little 
desirable business left the bank. 
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CLEARING Thirty-nine 


The Gertainty That Only 
Established Reputation (an eAssure + 9 4 Out of the fog of 


claims and counter claims, Cadillac 
prestige stands as a_ beacon-light— 
pointing the way to luxury, distinc- 
tion and the motor car value that 
brings abiding satisfaction. 


Priced from $2995 upward, f. o. b. Detroit 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Detroit Branch 
Cass Ave. at York Jefferson at Walker 


‘NEW 90 DEGREE 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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Standard 
POSTAL PERMIT MACHINES 


Automatically separates; feeds; imprints stamp- 
mark, postmark, and cancellation marks in various 
colors of ink and denominations of postage; counts; 
seals; and stacks mail at the rate of 10,000 pieces per 
hour. The fastest, most economical method of mail- 
ing, no rental or royalty charges. Send for booklet 
“How to Reduce the Cost of Mailing.” 


Standard 
ENVELOPE SEALERS 


These efficient and necessary machines seal neatly 
and positively every envelope and serve dependably 
year after year. Equipped with the new STANDARD 
vacuum suction-feed moistener, the most novel and 
most advanced device on the market. No wicks nor 
rollers; not a single movable part to replace, wear, 
clean, or adjust. Try one on your own mail. 


Standard 
STAMP AFFIXERS 


A portable safe for your postage and a convenient 
oa sanitary time and ee saver. Affix postage 
stamps, precancelled stamps, or labels, five times as 
speedily as by hand. 


Send for booklet — Reducing Costs 
by Modern Mailing Methods.” 


STANDARD MAILING MACHINES CO. 


Agencies in Principal Cities 
SERVICE EXTENDED TO ALL PARTS 
1935 REVERE BLVD., EVERETT, MASS. 


Steel Coin Boxes 


Olive Green 
Art Steel 


Curmanco Steel Coin Boxes are the stand- 
ard of comparison. Save time and avoid 
mistakes. Easily stacked and quickly 
counted. Used universally. Cost is nominal. 
Dozen Price $5.00 or 50c each 


CURRIER MFG. CO.. 1011 Central Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Currier Mfg. Co., 1011 Central Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dozen Coin Boxes as checked: 
Keneaes $10 Pennies . $100 Quarters 
$40 Nickies ....... $100 Halves 

..$50 Dimes . $100 Dollars 


CONCENTRATE On the 
“ves or no” men in the 
business market. Investi- 
gate BUSINESS. 


BUSINESS 


Burroughs Ave. and Second Blvd. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


girls of your city. 


THE BURROUGHS 


The Compound Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


Ky HASTEN to make a unique 
suggestion now, though it is a 
bit early — 

You know, the advertising manager 
must have a liltle time to prepare for 
things like this. ‘There must be a 
director’s meeting, to secure O. K. on 
policy —then a committee meeting, to 
secure O. K. on expense —and finally, 
eleven conferences on specific ways and 
means, ele. 

Oh, ves —as to the unique suggestion 
aforesaid. It has to do with May Day. 
- Put up a May Pole in the lobby, 
with garlands of flowers, wreaths of 
smilax, wisps of asparagus fern, and 
all that sort of thing. (Note —be sure 
to split up the business among all 
florists who are customers, so as nol 
to lose an account.) 

Then run a contest for savings 
accounts among all the high school 
The one who 
secures the greatest number of savings 
accounts for your bank, will, on May 
Day, be crowned Queen of the May. 
The twelve girls next in order will 
have the privilege of donning special 
dancing costumes (furnished, courtesy 
of the department store carrying the 
largest loan) and dancing about the 
May Pole. 

The public is invited, of course. 
There will be peanuts for the men, and 
pop-corn balls for the ladies, and every 
child will be given an all-day sucker 
guaranteed not to dissolve in the 
mouth, stain clothing or contain any 
foreign substance except annaline dyes. 

The Mayor will make the speech, 
and crown the winner Queen of the 
May. Newspaper photographers will 
be on hand, and who knows but what 
the movie rights may be sold for enough 
to cover the expense of the whole affair? 


Our idea of a true pessimist is the 
man who grumbled because, in Decem- 
ber, the stock market did not drop 
severely enough to allow him to estab- 
lish losses for income tax purposes. 


After reading 4,869 business fore- 
‘asts, all of which say the same thing, 
we are really beginning to believe that 
this country has “tan abundant supply 
of credit.””, What we wonder is, who 
was it that first spoke this highly 
original line? In short, what we are 
really curious about is, who is the 
individual who forecasts business first, 
and whom all the rest follow? He 
wins the lapis-lazuli patent cigar- 
lighter. 

“Did you see to it that those new 
fruit-cake recipes were attached to our 
stockholders’ dividend checks?” asked 
the advertising manager. 
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“Yes, sir,’” answered the oflice boy, 
“And did you send that Christmas 
Club folder to all our directors?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Fine! Now, one thing more. Be 
sure you send that booklet on manage- 
ment of household finances to our list 
of leading business executives.” 


After all, let’s give the bond sales- 
men due credit. Today, they certainly 
‘an say, “I told you so.” 


Old Mother Hubbard, 

She went to the cupboard, 

‘To get her poor dogs a bonus — 

But when she got there, 

Insurance seemed fair — 

And now the poor dogs cry “Loan us!” 


Hlave you tried to follow European 
developments, as reported by New 
York papers, financial weeklies, and 
the like? This is what we get out of 
it —as the result of exhaustive study — 

Premier Paderewski, of the British 
Labor party, stated emphatically last 
week that the coal strike in Sweden 
was virtually at an end, due to the 
efforts of Von Hindenberg to form a 
new cabinet in the Near East. The 
franc, it is said, is near stabilization, 
due to the acceptance by Mussolini of 
the Dawes Plan and the acquiescence 
of the House of Lords of Czechoslova- 
kia. Belgium is reported to have 
given President Alfonso unqualified 
support, and it is expected that as a 
result the price of American cotton 
will stimulate activily among the 
Norwegian fisheries, which have been 
retarded of late, due to the failure of 
Poland to sympathize with Briand’s 
stand on the Portuguese loan. It is 
said that the Soviet government is in 
the market for three’ army mules, 
although this report is denied in 
certain quarters. The significance 
attached to these developments, how- 
ever, cannot be regarded as otherwise 
than significant. 


It’s funny, how these old proverbs 
hold good in baseball. 

Take, for instance, that old favorite, 
**A snitch in time saves nine.” 

To say nothing of, “A bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush.” 

Or, “Little pitchers have big years.” 


Advice to Office Bogs 


Never try to buy your stuff from 
the boss’s bootlegger.. Never forget 
that there is no such thing as, a boot- 
legger. He’s a book agent. 

Make no wise cracks about the way 
the boss’ stenographer’s hair looks, 
now that she has started to let it grow 


(Continued on page 42) 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Any the forms listed below 


; can be printed 
: on this machine 


R. E. Rental Receipts 
Order for Drafts 

Stop Payments 

Payroll Cards 

Record of New Accounts 
Travelers’ Checks 
Proof Sheets 
Overdrawn Notices 
Solicitation Cards 
Savings Index Cards 
Maturity of Loans 
New Prospect Cards 
Appraisal on Loans 
Transcript Sheets 

n In and Out Records 

Return Envelopes 

d Expense Checks 
Payments on Contracts 
Promissory Notes 


tila 
n 


» Oe Trade Acceptance Notes The Elyria Savings & Trust Co., Elyria, O., says: 


Mortgage Loan Receipts 
The saving effected by the use of the Multigraph is about 


d Confidential Information 
Cunpenntion Voutan $100.00 per month and this averages about 50% of the cost of 


y 


a Anth. to Hypothecate having the same work done by an outside service. The conven- 
n Journal Entry Slips ience of having the work done when we want it is also a factor 
e Sight Drafts that cannot be measured in dollars and cents.” 
f ain ties The First National Bank of Laurel, Laurel, Miss., says: 
S Auditors’ Reports “We reduce the cost of our check imprinting one-third by using 
s Reconcilement Statements the Multigraph.” 
n Application for Employment 
The Dayton Savings & Trust Co., Dayton, O., says: 
M Items in Transit “Our experience for the past five or six years in the making of 
e Statement of Accounts more than one hundred and fifty different forms has made of our 
Fy Loan Cards Multigraph department a most valuable asset — as to time — 
7 Daily Report of R. E. Loan Applications quality of work — economy.” 
Part Payment on Loans 
Analysis of Accounts The First National Bank, El Paso, Texas, says: 
Irrevocable Power ‘“‘We imprint practically all of our customers’ checks and most 
S Clearance Deposit Sheets of the forms which we use, and find it very convenient as well as a 
Bond Security Requisitions saving of approximately 40 to 50 percent.” 
7 
7 Bond and Coupon Disbursements 
The Syracuse Trust Company, Syracuse, N. Y., says: 
e Trust Department Cash Receipts “It appeals to us because at any time we desire to have a form 
9 Collateral Time Notes made up we can do so at a minute’s notice — all of the forms used 
9 Company Correspondence in the interior bank work are made on this machine, as well as all 
Collection Letters the printing of our envelopes.” ee 
Mortgagee’s Title Insurance Policies 
1 Ask to see actual samples of printing and imprinting done by 
t —_ banks, with statements of cost. Look in your telephone book for 
a ican Multigraph Sales C ite to Cleveland 
x Notices of Notes Due American Multigrap es Company, or write eve E 
Ledger Transfer Cards 
Thrift Club Signature Cards THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 
| Stock Transfer Time Sheets 1838 E. 40th Street Cleveland, Ohio 
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Answer this question for yourself 


after a few moments’ perusal of the sixty chart pictures in 


The BUSINESS INDEX 


Banks, Insurance Companies, Manufacturers, Brokers, Merchants, Capitalists, 
many of them the largest in the country are enthusiastic users. 


Sample of Current Issue Sent Upon Request 


CRANDALL, PIERCE & COMPANY 


769 First National Bank Building 


Eastern Sales Office: 140 Cedar Steet, New York City 


How’s 
Business 


? 


CHICAGO 


4) 


protection against daylight hold- 
tron of guns. 


you complete data —- send for tt. 


Sa Obligations 


AFETY tor lives of customers and 
employees, as well as for money 
and valuables, is an obligation of any 
financial institution serving the pub- 
lic. And, its progress depends upon 
the good will and confidence it 
builds. 


Steel vaults and other forms of pro- 


tection against night burglary have 
been material factors in building 
confidence—but, although efficient 
against burglary, they are inade- 
quate to cope with today's greater 
menace, the daylight hold-up man. 
For this reason, hundreds of banks 
have adopted 


Federal Gas Model ““Y” equipment is endorsed and recommended by the Underwriters’ Laboratories 


and consequently carries a reduction in bank insurance. 


Investigate now. 


FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


1631 Liberty Avenue 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Branch Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Toledo, — Indianapolis, Detroit, 


Kansas City, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Denver and 


oronto 
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( NE of the many banks that | 
have adopted Federal Gas as | 


THE BURROUGHS 


(Continued from page 40) 


again. Such remarks are reserved for 
your superiors, Console yourself by 
taking the steno out to a dance. 

Bear in mind the true meaning of 
the word “conference” — namely, when 
two or more men are together, and one 
has said, ‘‘did you ever hear the one 
about the traveling salesman who —” 

Do not make vague excuses (such as 
the old grandmother gag) when you 
want to get an afternoon off. Ask the 
boss boldly for a pass to the matinee, 
baseball game, or what not. He'll 
have one, without question —and he’ll 
consider it a compliment that you 
suspect him of it. 

Always bring your boss the stock 
and sport edition of the afternoon 
paper the minute it gets on the news 
stands —but, when you give it to him, 
act as if it was something else. Never, 
under any consideration, allow him to 
see you observing him peruse the 
matter under the title, “Curb Market.” 

When in doubt, don’t ask the boss - 
ask his stenographer. 


Bonds and Lite Insurance 


local bonds of ours are 

secured in an entirely new way,” 
the directors of the Arkansas School 
District pointed out. 

“In what way?” the Arkansas banker 
queried, 

“We've picked out eighteen young 
men in our district and insured their 
lives for a total of $35,000 in favor of 
the district. The district pays the 
premiums, and itll not cost the boys 
anything. 

“Looks all right paper,’’ the 


banker agreed. 
ups. White arrows show loca- | . sti 


The booklet | 
**Beating the Bandit’ will give | 


The premiums were not paid in cash, 
as the directors gave their note for 
$1,674 —the amount of the first year’s 
premiums —in favor of the life insur- 


ance agent who was lucky enough to 


“get it on” this attractive line of 
insurance. The agent discounted the 
note with a rival bank and remitted 
the proceeds to the insurance company. 

Then when the note fell due the 
bank sued the directors, who set 
up the defense that the policies were 
void, 

“The school district had no ‘insur- 
able interest’ in the lives of these 
eighteen young men, the policies are 
contrary to public policy and are null 
and void,” the trustee argued, and the 
Arkansas Supreme Court decided in 
their favor. At the same time the 
court decided that the bank, being a 
holder in due course, was entitled to a 
judgment against the directors, who 
found themselves in the anomalous 
position of being forced to pay the 
premiums on policies that the court 
had held to be null and void, as the 
directors had contended. —M. L. Hay- 
ward. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Forty-three 


ECONOMIC TRENDS IN THE 
vail ABA ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 


When another family moves 
to town, it means more elec- 
trical business, just as it means 
more business for the grocer, 
the baker, the drygoods 
merchant. 


But the census doesn’t tell 
all. For electric light and 
power companies, the popula- 
tion also increases when a new 
street light is added. About 
the same amount of current is 
consumed by a 400-candle- 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


power street light as by the 
average household. 


And who can read the future 
of street light extension? 

One group of cities has just 
increased street illumination 
five to ten times. Some civic 
experts insist cities should 
spend as much for street light- 
ing as for police protection. 


The best lighted cities in 
America today spend up to 
$4.81 per person. Yet all cities 


billion 


66 billion” 


43'% billion 
kilowatt hours | 


1920 ; 1925 1930 


covered in a survey for the 
National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation showed an average of 
only 71 cents per capita for 
street lighting. Some fell as 
low as 40 cents. 


In 1925 sixty-six billion kil- 
owatt hours of electric current 
were produced in America. In 
1930, it is estimated, ninety- 
two billions will be produced. 
Street lighting will add its full 
share to this steady growth. 


HOW ELECTRICAL OUTPUT STEADILY GROWS 


Westinghouse 
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Westinghouse builds everything for street 
lighting — from the generator to the lamp. 
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Forty-four 


samples! 


Solomon was wrong, for once, 
there is something NEW 
under the sun, there is a new 
way of sealing, locking, fasten- 
ing envelopes without the use 
of sealing wax, etc., and that 
is the newly patented device 
known as the 


Amestyle Envelock 


Pages of copy would not take the 
place of a single sample in your 
hands to prove EASE, CONVE- 
NIENCE, and SAFETY. Write 
today for FREE samples—use your 
letterhead. 


AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE CO. 


55 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


——-_ 


= 
DEXTE R + 


SHARPENER 


Equip your Office with 
The ““Dexter” 


The Aristocrat of Pencil Sharpeners 


ODERN offices, of course, must be 

equipped with Pencil Sharpenerstho’ 
there are different “classes” of sharpeners. 
We present here the “DEXTER”—made 
for heavy duty—the very finest hand feed 
machine on the market. For pencils of all 
sizes—solid tool steel cutters withadjuster 
for fine, medium and blunt points. 


5 Favorites ( Chicago—$1.00 | 
of the Giant01. SO Rockies 
APSCO Line< Junior—$3.50 
—at all Dexter—$5.00 
Good Dealers Dandy—$6.00 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co, 
Chicago, Illinois 


The “‘Chicago”’ 


the world famous 


THE BURROUGHS 


Where Employees Co-operate 


By G. EDWIN HEMING 
First National Bank and Trust Company, Freeport, N. Y. 


HAVE before me a cartoon which 

pictures two mules tied together with 
a rope, each pulling in the opposite 
direction. Suddenly one sees a pile of 
hay to the left while the other sees a pile 
of hay to the right. Each starts toward 
the pile he has discovered when they 
are sharply checked by the tautness of 
the rope. They paw the ground and 
raise the dust but all to no avail. Tired 
out, they pause and they realize that 
they have made no progress. Then 
they confer together and decide upon a 
plan. First they go to the pile of hay 
to the left and eat of it together. When 
they have finished, they start for the 
other pile and enjoy that too. 

Co-operation within the bank may 
be brought about by the same reason- 
ing power. Just as long as the minds 
of the officers and employees are pull- 
ing in opposite directions, will the 
ground be pawed and the dust raised 
to no purpose. But as soon as the 
minds meet and the helpful spirit is 
aroused, then we have the birth of 
co-operation and our tasks are ac- 
complished with rapidity. 

This spirit of teamwork cannot be 
brought about in an instant, but like 
the sky-scraper, must be built from the 
ground up. It has its beginning in the 
attitude of the officer who engages the 
help. He must come to his task with 
the knowledge that he is not alone 
employing someone to do certain work 
within the bank, but that he is adding 
another story to the building, or 
another link to the chain; another 
member to the family. 


N OUR organization we have followed 

the plan of engaging employees on 
probation. From the suitable appli- 
cants, we employ that young man or 
woman who is most likely to fit into 
our plan. He or she is told that the 
position is temporary, and during this 
test period is closely observed. Each 
new employee is given a set of bank 
rules and a chart showing exactly the 
work he is expected to perform. The 
rules are not lengthy but are to the 
point, and cover the usual bank rules 
of confidence, loyalty, punctuality, 
courtesy and deportment. But written 
into the rules with special emphasis is 
the following:—“‘Do not expect that 
everything you are to do will be found 
written upon this sheet; these things 
are your especial tasks and you are 
responsible for them. But when you 
have finished, help your co-worker 
finish up his task as well.” 

It is in this last sentence that the 
supreme test is summed up. The 
worker may be honest and fitted for the 
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task, but if he does not measure up to 
this last requirement he is not retained, 
This is but the beginning —the en- 
gaging of the employee who shows 
that he is the right timber for our 
structure —but it is vitally important. 
There are many other things, how- 
ever, that go to make up a co-operative 
spirit within our bank. We endeavor 
to make our employees feel that we 
are all part of a big family. We spend a 
greater portion of our life in our daily 
work and if we are to keep happy we 
must each do our share and help each 
other when the burden is heavy. 


"THE American Institute of Banking 

has done much toward fostering this 
principle. We have a 90 per cent 
enrollment in our local chapter, and 
as the distance to classrooms is several 
miles, those employees who own cars 
call for the others and co-operate in 
getting there on time. On class nights 
everyone pitches in and the work is 
accomplished so that all may attend 
the lectures. 

In winter, a bowling team composed 
of the officers, tellers and clerks, keeps 
the spirit of teamwork closely knit 
together; while in summer the tennis 
courts, or the beaches are sought by the 
same groups. 

Our parties are the builders of an 
esprit-de-corps. When an officer or 
employee has a birthday, he or she 
must purchase refreshments, and when 
the business of the day has been 
finished and the doors are closed at 
three o’clock, all employees gather 
around the directors’ table for the 
feast. Then when they have finished 
wishing the host ‘“‘many more,” their 
work is resumed and with smiling 
faces they soon are finished for the 
day. This idea is also followed out at 
Christmas time and all employees’ 
names are placed in a hat. Each one 
draws a name and buys a gift —of nomi- 
nal value—for the person represented 
by that name. Then when we gather 
around the festive board, gifts are 
opened and greetings exchanged. All 
these things make for a better morale 
among employees. 

Of course, other factors enter in. 
Employees must receive fair salaries, 
they must be rewarded for length of 
service, and be advanced when they 
are fitted for it and the opportunity 
presents itself. But the officers who 
show by example that they are willing 
to co-operate with the employees, and 
do their part toward making the bank 
family one of peace and accord, are 
pretty sure to get real co-operation 
from everyone within the institution. 
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CLEARING HOUSE Forty-five 


Completely ‘‘Y and E’’ equipped 


"re the long list of ‘““Y and E” bank 
installations, there is now added the 
complete equipment of the new bank- 
ing quarters of the Lincoln Alliance 
Bank of Rochester, New York. 


Special 
Interest 
Department 


Bookkeeping 
Department 


The new and splendidly equipped 


home of the Lincoln Alliance 
Bank of Rochester, New York 


N equipping this new bank, “Y and E” word in modern banking equipment and systems. 
bank experts worked closely with the If you are building a new bank, opening a 
architects—McKim, Meade and White—and __ branch, moving, or considering new equipment 
with the bank engineering firm of Halsey, or systems, write to the “Y and E” Bank 
McCormack and Helmer. Theresultisnotonly Service Department for time and money saving 
harmonious in appearance but is the very last suggestions. 


‘YAWMAN FRBE MFG.(0. 


——_ 307 Jay Street Rochester, N. Y. 


STEEL AND WOOD FILES — STEEL SHELVING — DESKS — SAFES 
OFFICE SYSTEMS AND SUPPLIES — BANK AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 
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THE BURROUGHS 


to Profit-Sharing 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 


“7ES,” said Mr. Lipsky, “the prizes 


helped. A month’s vacation plus 


a trip to Europe for yourself and wife 


is an award worth working for. But, 
after all, the real reason why this con- 


| test went over with such success was 
| because it gave 1,200 of us a chance to 


| show appreciation of our employees’ 


Leonardt’s 


BALL-POINTED 


S ball-bearing lessens Pens 
frictionin machinery, 
so do BALL-POINTED 
PENS ease the action 
in writing. Smoothly 
and easily the BALL- 


Made from the 
finest Sheffield 


Steel. 
POINTED PEN travels 
over the paper, distribu- 
ting a steady, even flow ; | 
of ink. To the writer unsaved 
it ensures complete ‘eputation. 


harmony between mind 
and matter. 
The name Leonardt’s BALL-POINTED PENS 


printed on every box. Accept no substitute. On sale 
at all leading stationers. Stocked by all large jobbers. 


Again the 


OPERATION 
ONE REGISTER 


SYSTEM 
Scores 


The Michigan State Bank, 
Eaton Rapids, Mich., says: 


“This is to advise you that 
we have been using your One 
Operation Note Register System 
since September 1920 and are 
very well pleased with the 
system. 

‘*We are able to keep an ab- 
solute check on our notes as 
well as having an up-to-date 
record of direct and indirect 
liabilities of our borrowers. 

*“We can heartily endorse the 
use of this system.”’ 


Signed by Cashier. 


This proves again the superi- 
ority of this system over others 
of the same character. Write 
for descriptive booklet and free 
samples today. 


Union Savings Systems Company 
Lancaster, Pa. 


profit-sharing plan instituted by our 
president, Nathan S. Jonas, in 1919.” 

Mr. Lipsky — Daniel L. Lipsky, vice- 
president, is the way his name appears 
on the bank’s stationery—was dis- 
cussing a contest for new commercial 


_ and thrift deposits recently staged by 


employees of Manufacturers Trust 
Company, New York. 

New accounts, 17,625. Initial de- 
posits, $12,507,339.38. These were the 
results in the two-months’ contest. If 
any other bank ever has achieved so 
large a total of business in a like con- 
test, I can find no record of it. Neither 
can financial editors of New York news- 
papers who described it as setting a 
new high record in drives for deposits. 

“The figures are impressive,’ con- 
tinued Mr. Lipsky, “but they grow 
more interesting after analysis. For 
the average new account was more 
than $700 and the average amount of 
new business brought in by each of the 
1,200 employees was more than $10,000. 

“Frankly, we didn’t expect such re- 
sults when we started out. The original 
goal was $3,000,000, about 1% per 
cent of total deposits at the close of 
business on October 15, the day the 
contest opened. But at the beginning, 
officers issued a challenge to employees 
and said they would bring in $2,000,000 
new business if employees would get 
$3,000,000. The challenge was accepted 
and the goal was raised to $5,000,000. 
In less than three weeks this objective 
was topped and then the race became 
simply a matter of seeing how far we 
could exceed our original expectations. 

“We didn’t plunge into the drive 
without preparation. Before making 
a single plan, we wrote to banks all 
over the nation for information about 
successful drives they had conducted. 
Then we put all of the best ideas to- 
gether and formulated plans for a 
campaign of our own. These rules 
were submitted to our own officers for 
criticism and, after receiving final ap- 
proval, were printed in pamphlet form. 

“After all arrangements were com- 
pleted, every employee was invited to 
a dinner at Hotel Pennsylvania and 
full details of the plan were explained. 
The prizes and commissions allowed 
were liberal but, as I said before, I 
believe loyalty of employees was the 
principal factor which caused them to 
work as they did.” 
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First Prize:—To the employee ob- 
taining the highest number of points 
(with a minimum total of 100,000) 
will be granted a four weeks’ vacation 
with pay (two weeks regular and two 
weeks extra), and a trip abroad or to 
California to include wife or husband, 
if married, the trip to be arranged by 
the contest committee. In lieu of the 
trip, the prize winner may accept 
$1,000 in cash plus four weeks’ 
vacation. If the winner of the first 
prize has a total under 100,000 points 
but over 75,000 points, he will receive 
$750 cash and four weeks’ vacation 
with pay. If the winner has under 
75,000 but over 50,000, he will receive 
$500 in cash and four weeks’ vacation. 

To the winner of the second prize 
(having the next highest number of 
points), $500 in cash. 

To the winner of the third prize, 
$250 in cash. 

To the winner of the fourth prize, 
$150 in cash. 

To the winner of the fifth prize, 
$100 in cash. 

To the winner of the sixth prize, 
$75 in cash. 

To the winner of the seventh prize, 
$50 in cash. 

To the next ten, $25 each. 

To the next ten, $15 each. 

To the next ten, $10 each. 


“THE point system,” Mr. Lipsky 

explained, “was based one point for 
every dollar of new business obtained 
with the exception that the maximum 
number of points allowed-on any new 
account was 3,000. This limit was set to 
make it impossible for an employee to 
win one of the largest prizes by obtain- 
ing just one very big account. 

“In addition, we paid commissions. 
on all new business, regardless of 
whether the employee won a prize or 
not. The commissions on thrift ac- 
counts ran as follows: For $5 to $24.99 
accounts, 25 cents; for $25 to $49.99 
accounts, 50 cents; for $50 to $99.99 
accounts, 75 cents; for $100 to $249.99 
accounts, $1; for $250 to $499.99 ac- 
counts, $1.50, and for all accounts of 
$500 and upwards, $2. 

“Commissions on commercial ac- 
counts were 20 cents for each $100. 
with a minimum initial deposit and 
minimum balance of $300 being 
required. 


“To insure against payment for 


temporary accounts, only half of the 
commission on each account was paid 


at the end of the campaign. This. 


payment was computed on the initial 
deposit. 


(Continued on page 48) 


On April 15, the remainder 
of the commission will be paid and it. 
will be based on the average balance: 
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\ ELL PLANNED newspaper adver- 


National 


of ‘Paterson of Bristol Bank 
Expert typography is an important feature of our service. > 
Advertisements are set by typographic Specialists and fur- ; 
nished to clients in the form of mats or plates which em- ren 
body all type matter complete. This eliminates details of te ps4 oat 


type composition and assures perfect type display almost your letterhead 
impossible to obtain when copy is set by the newspaper. 
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tising is one of the strongest factors 
in the growth of the modern bank. 
It impresses your name daily in the 
minds of thousands of potential 
depositors. 


For successful er you must use 
pr that is skillfully prepared, dig- 
nified in character and effectively 
displayed in type. To publish copy 
that fails to command attention and 
interestisan unnecessary waste ofthe 


money you pay for newspaper space. 


The service we offer makes avail- 
abl to you at low cost our ex- 
perience and skill as specialists in 
newspaper advertising. 


It provides copy by experienced 
writers, with illustrations of the 
highest standard by well known 
artists. It includes expert typo- 
graphic service. 


A small monthly charge, based on the 
population of the city, - this service 
within the means of banks in large 
and small cities at a moderate cost pro- 
portionate to the importance of local 
advertising. 


You will find that our rates compare 
favorably even with those of services 
of a less desirable charaéter. 


Holland Service is not an experiment. 
For years it has been a means of success- 
ful advertising for hundreds of bankers. 
It is not — by “high pressure” sales 
methods. We rely on the patronage of 
bankers who adopt our plan on its merit 
and who continue it from year to year 
with entire satisfaction. 


If we are not sient serving another 
bank in your city we shall be glad to mail 
specimen proofs with full particulars and 
terms. 


You may request this information with 
the assurance that it incurs no obligation 
to negotiate further. 


We ask only that you compare our proofs 
and price with any other newspaper adver- 
tising you are now using or considering. 


Holland Advertising Co., Inc. 


578 Madison Avenue New York 


Fo 
Holland Advertising Co., Inc. 
578 Madison Avenue, New York 


Mail proofs and particulars without 
obligation addressed to 


{Name of Individual} 
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Forty-eight 


Twenty-three Bank Buildings 
Costing $5,800,000 


NINTH AND SIDNEY STREETS 


designed, built 
and equipped by the St. Louis 
Bank Building & Equipment 
Company. 


We do a national business, having 
had contracts for bank building, 
designing or equipping for institu- 
tions in thirty-six states of the 
Union. ,,,, 

Our latest publication, “Preliminary 
Service for Comtemplated Bank Build- 
ings,” describes how any banker may 
plan a building with assurance that he 
will not be disappointed in design, in- 
terior arrangement or final cost of the 
project. 


A copy of “Preliminary Service” will be mailed you on request 


ST. Louis BANK BUILDING 
AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Banks Exclusively 
- ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ical, convenient. Printing 


Cutters for paper, card, cloth, 


Send For Large 


ADVERTISING GIFT 
SOUVENIRS 


Assortment To Select From 


For Openings, Anniversaries, etc. Novel- | 
ties for Men, Women and Children. 


WEINMAN BROS., Factory | 
419 So. Wells St., CHICAGO | 


errors. 


economy, 


in action. 


Sample Catalog? 


AUG 28 1917 3 43 PM 


(Facsimile imprint 
reduced in size) 


KASTENS 
TIME 
STAMP 


Avoid disputes and 
his is a 
time stamp built for 
long service and 
smooth, 
quick and accurate 


Yes, an 
interesting one, too! 
Send for it now. 
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THE BURROUGHS 


(Continued from page 46) 


from the day of the opening until 
April 15. 

“In addition to these prizes and 
commissions, special awards were an- 
nounced from week to week. As an 
illustration, during one week a special 
prize of $25 was offered to the employee 
of each of our fifteen offices who 
obtained the largest number of ac- 
counts. The employee in each office 
who obtained the largest number of 
accounts was given a week’s extra 
vacation, the employee having the 
highest record on each team got a 
three days’ vacation and, in each office, 
every member of the team with the 
largest number of accounts was given 
three days’ vacation. 


“TEAMS consisted of five to eleven 

persons. Each team was given its 
quota and each member of a team had 
his quota. Before an employee could 
qualify for a team he had to get five 
accounts and when he made his quota 
he was given a button which showed 
all other employees that he had done 
his part toward making the campaign 
a success. The rivalry to obtain these 
buttons speedily was one of the inter- 
esting features of the campaign, and, 
better yet, few, if any, employees quit 
work after they obtained buttons. 
Man after man and woman after 
woman worked hard to double and 
triple quotas. 

“All employees were eligible to 
prizes and commissions with three 
exceptions. Vice-presidents, heads of 
branch offices and heads of special 
departments were excluded from both 
commissions and prizes. Junior officers 
were excluded from special or grand 
prizes but participated in commissions. 
New business solicitors were excluded 
from both commissions grand 
prizes.” 

I asked Mr. Lipsky about methods 
used to encourage employees. 

“We're one big family here,” he 
replied, ‘‘and if you refer to ‘high- 
pressure’ methods of stimulating en- 
thusiasm, none was _ used because, 
under our profit-sharing plan, none 
was necessary. Of course, we held 
frequent meetings at each office but 
these gatherings were enthusiastic 
rallies rather than ‘inspirational meet- 
ings.” A week before the campaign 
closed, we had another banquet at 
Hotel Pennsylvania and virtually every 
one of our 1,200 employees attended. 
Metropolitan Grand Opera. stars fur- 
nished the music and no expense was 
spared in arranging the program. 
Throughout the campaign, we tried 
to proceed along broad lines and in a 
‘big’ way. This, I believe, is one 
reason why the results were big. 

“T’ll never forget that last meeting. 
Everyone was happy because frequent 
bulletins issued throughout the drive 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


had shown that it was succeeding. 
And every one knew that, because of 
our profit-sharing plan, greater profits 
for the bank meant greater profits for 
each employee.” 

“What about the profit-sharing 
plan?” I asked. “Do employees 
actually share in all profits?” 

“Yes. Back in 1919, when this 
company had only three small offices 
with deposits less than $30,000,000, 
Mr. Jonas recommended to the Board 
of Directors that the employees of the 
company be taken into partnership 
with the stockholders without any cash 
investment. His theory was that the 
stockholders provided the capital and 
the employees provided the manage- 
ment and labor and that both should 
share equally in the profits. The in- 
vestment of the stockholders was a 
tangible one, so many dollars repre- 
senting so many shares, but with his 
point of view toward those associated 
with him, he liked to believe that the 


investment of the employees was 
equally tangible, their services being 
capitalizéd at the value of their annual 
salaries. 

“His plan provided for dividends on 
the employees’ investment to the 
same extent as the dividends on the 
stockholders’ investment; and the rate 
at the time the plan was inaugurated, 
8 per cent, has steadily increased until 
it stands today at 20 per cent. 

“This profit-sharing plan, I know, 
has been adopted by some industrial 
establishments, but few or no other 
banks use it year in and year out. To 
this plan, more than to any other 
single factor, I attribute the success of 
the campaign. All of us are working 
together here and each employee, no 
matter how minor his position, realizes 
that a better business year means more 
money for him just as it means more 
money for the largest stockholder.” 


Telephone Employees’ 
Stock 


F THE 24,000 workers employed 
by the Bell Telephone Company 
of Pennsylvania and its associated 
companies, 21,250 are eligible to pur- 
chase company stock. Eligibility is 
determined by six months employment. 
Of those eligible, 16,744 are buying 
stock by weekly or semi-monthly pay- 
ments. They are purchasing 49,183 
shares of American Telephone & 
Telegraph stock worth $7,100,000. 
More than 61,000 shares of this stock 
have been bought by employees. This 
combined purchase of 110,000 shares 
represents at present market value 
almost $16,000,000. 

In addition employees of the Bell 
Company and the Diamond State 
Telephone Company have bought 
5,450 shares of preferred stock of 
those companies at a value of $600,000. 


{ 


Ridgely-Farmers State Bank Building, Springfield, Illinois 


SERVICE: 


3 months and 2 weeks after excavating 
was started this building was topped out 
and the last rivet driven. 5 months after 
excavating started the building appeared 
as shown in the photograph. It will be 
ready for tenants 11 months from the 
starting date. 


That’s Construction Management Service as 
exemplified by the Weary and Alford Organization. 


May we help solve your building problem? 


Design, Engineering Service 
Construction Management 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 
1923 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
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Throw Away Rubber Stamps—The 
Saving Will Buy Your Endorser 


AUTOMATIC QUANTITY FEED CHECK ENDORSERS 
SINGLE FEED ENDORSERS 
METERED MAILING MACHINES 


Also manufacturers of well-known 
HEY-DOLPHIN POST OFFICE CANCELING MACHINES 


High 
Speed 


Automatic 


Electric Drive 


Single Feed 


Model “Junior” Improved 


THE INTERNATIONAL POSTAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 
Cable “‘Ipsonal” 634 Prospect Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Send for Booklet 


BUSINESS helps the advertiser 
to distribute more efficiently by aiding business 
men in thinking more clearly on current problems. 


Write Today for Complete Information 


BUSINESS 


BurrouGus AVENUE AND SEconD BouLevarD Detroit, Micuican 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Last Year’s Amazing 
Forgeries 


(Continued from page 16) 


Texas Rangers and also claimed jp- 
timate acquaintanceship with many of 
the higher officers in the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers and various 
fraternal orders. He wore elaborate 
and expensive fraternity jewelry and 
always stopped at the best hotels and 
spent money freely. 

It was in setting the stage for his 
forgeries that a born desire for the 
spectacular seemed to find full play. 
In one southern city he hung around 
the lodge rooms until he found that a 
young woman in that town had 
brought down upon herself the right- 
eous indignation of the good citizens by 
her attempts to break up the family of 
a prominent lodge man. Bowen insisted 
that he, as a stranger, was better 
qualified to make sure that the lady 
in question left town without further 
ado than would be any of the local 
residents. After he had accomplished 
her departure he smilingly refused to 
let any of the lodge members reim- 
burse him for the expense. But they 
later paid many times over, when the 
checks they cashed for ‘Brother 
Bowen” came back as forgeries. 

In another city he hobnobbed with 
the Brotherhood of Engineers and paid 
special attention to the widow of a 
prominent local engineer who had 
been killed in a wreck a few weeks 
previously. He told the widow many 
stories of his association with the 
deceased brother, whose memory was 
so dear to him that he insisted upon 
purchasing a large and _ expensive 
wreath and going out to lay it upon 
the dear brother’s grave. Of course, 
word of his kind act was noised about 
and this made it easier for Capt. Bowen 
to cash his forgeries in that city. 

He seemed to delight in playing the 
visiting philanthropist and always ap- 
peared to have plenty of money. In 
one town he learned that the high 
school baseball team was unable to 
procure suitable uniforms and so he, 
at his own expense, outfitted the entire 
team. Of course, his name and picture 
was published abroad in the news- 
papers and before leaving he managed 
to cash forged checks for many times 
over the amount of his investment in 
baseball equipment. 

It is by such exploits as these that 
picturesque strangers with the happy 
knack of mixing well in any crowd, are 
able to establish themselves in a com- 
munity in a very few weeks and later 
to use that standing as a basis for 
cashing forged, raised and altered 
checks. 


The Old ‘‘Warehouse Buyer” Stunt 


One of the oldest of the forger’s 
tricks, yet one that keeps bobbing up 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


year after year, is the “big out-of- 
town buyer of real estate.” At least 
three of the most dangerous forgers 
now at large have, at one time or 
another, worked this old gag and every 
now and then they return to it for an 
extra cleanup. 

A few months ago, a_ well-dressed 
man appeared in a far western city, 
where he got acquainted with the 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
and with leading real estate men, to 
whom he told the story that he was a 
member of a prominent and wealthy 
family in Hartford, Connecticut. He 
said he was in the west for his health 
and also to look up a suitable site for a 
western warehouse and possibly, later, 
an assembling plant. 

He was shown many sites by com- 
peting local real estate men, who ex- 
plained the desirability of each site, 
but he insisted on consulting a local 
banker whose acquaintance he had 
made. Thus he established the con- 
fidence necessary to help him put 
through a draft on the Hartford bank 
for $25,000 for deposit to his account, 
getting most of the money in cash and 
Liberty bonds before the draft came 
back marked “forgery.” 

The amazing lesson of this case is 
that a scheme so old should still be 
effective in defrauding bankers. For 
more than a quarter of a century all 
the changes on this same old plan have 
been rung. Hundreds of times the 
particulars have been published in 
banker’s magazines and newspapers. 
Yet even today bankers continue to 
fall victim to the enthusiasm of a 
plausible stranger who says he expects 
to locate an industry in the town. 


The Pullman Porter Crowd. 


One of the most dangerous forgery 
gangs of the past year was the Pullman 
Porter crowd who are credited with 
having obtained more than $170,000 
before their plan was broken up by the 
arrest of some of the ring leaders. 

This $170,000 loot came in small 
amounts, $95 being about the average 
size of the checks used. These checks 
were all cashed at stores on busy 
Saturday nights by negroes in the 
uniform of Pullman porters. 

For years these checks flowed in by 
the hundreds from various parts of the 
country. Merchants kept cashing 
them because they bore the name of the 
Pullman Company and because the 
negroes who presented them had on 
blue uniforms with brass buttons and 
a cap similar to that used by Pullman 
porters. 

One by one the “layers down” of 
these checks were arrested, but still 
the checks turned up periodically from 
all sections of the country till it was 
estimated that more than $170,000 in 
cash had been taken by various mem- 
bers of this gang. 


Bankers Flap Style 
EMITTANCES, statements, bulky con- 
fidential papers reach their destina- 


tion intact when mailed in GLUE-LOCKED 
BANKERS’ FLAP ENVELOPES. 


You can cram these improved envelopes 
to capacity—seal them easily—and know 
they will stay sealed. They are scientifi- 
cally designed to meet the bankers’ need 
for utmost protection and security for 
important mail. 
Deep Flap—High Shoulder— 
Smooth Gumming (1%” wide) Clear to Corners 
—Over-sized Seam Laps— 
SAMPLES SENT ON combine to give 


FREE copy of “En- Increased capacity—greater strength — 
velope Economies” a 
practical book seer easy, permanent, tamper-proof sealing at 
taining up-to-date in- ° 

business all points. 

envelopes for every 


purpose. Writeor Made in all standard and special sizes—also 
phone nearest maker all grades of paper. An exclusive product of 
today. the Associated Envelope Makers, made by 


new, exclusively operated machinery. 


AssocIATED ENVELOPE MAKERS 


Better Equippe Better Envelopes 
ANGELES ) 
nve company 
Phone—Metropolitan 3113 Phone—Prospect 3470 
KANSAS CITY . DETROIT 
Envelope Company The Wolf Daweh Co. 
‘Phone— Harri 0092 *GLUE-LOCKED— Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. Phone—Northway 2094 
Company Brown Pa Boston E 
witz ion Enve' pany 
1013-15-17 Walnut Street 900-910 West Lake — 315 Center St.—Jamaica Plain 
Phone—Walnur 957 Phone—Haymarket 7027 Phone—Jamaica 4870 
ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE NEW YORK CITY 
Berkowitz Envelope Company Oles Envelope Corporation Berlin one poe Company 
Locust, 23rd and St. Charles Sts. Montebello Ave., Near 25th Se. 547-553 West 27th Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
a thographers 320 i Street 
500 South Fifth Street Phone—Locust 0545 
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How 
| are the Doors 


On your 


A beautiful flush front 
a Section at a time” LOCK PUNCHING 


STOPPED HERE fee 


a There is only ONE 

a Safe Deposit Box Listed as 
STANDARD- 
BURGLARY 

By the 

Underwriters’ Laboratories 


Before you buy or specify safe deposit 
box equipment, know that the ‘Four-Lock- 
Door” Safe Deposit Box provides greater 
rentability than ordinary boxes. And 
the price makes it a wise investment. 


Install as many “Four-Lock-Door” Box Sections as 
you want. Then add sections as you rent them. 
Fill any part or every inch of space, as you prefer. 
Experienced engineering help cheerfully given. Write 
for details. 


Invincible Metal Furniture Co. J 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin of the Wor, Id 


Adding Machine Ribbons 
—that stand the day-after-day test 


— ribbons are designed to stand up under all the hard 
usage that you give them day after day. And while giving this 
unusual service they also register neat and lasting impressions. Only 
with good ribbons is it possible to get records that will continue to be 
neat and legible year after year. 


These quality ribbons are carried to your office by the regular 
Burroughs inspectors who service your Burroughs equipment. Or, you 
can order ribbons direct from 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Finally the supposed ring leader was 
arrested in the West. Since then there 
have been no more of these Pullman 
checks presented. The ring leader is 
said to have confessed that all these 
Pullman checks were printed in two 
printing plants located in large cities 
well known to the underworld where 
they were able to get counterfeit checks 
of well-known concerns in lots of one 
hundred or more at the price of $1.50 
per check, printed, filled in with a 
protecting device and signed. 

Similar check-counterfeiting plants 
are known to have been in existence 
for short periods at various localities. 
The illustration accompanying this 
article shows a shipment intercepted 
by the postal authorities, from a coun- 
terfeiting plant then located at Gene- 
see, New York. In this case the checks 
were only partly completed at the 
Genesee plant and were evidently to 
be finished by the accomplices at 
Chicago before being passed out to the 
“layers down” who were to exchange 
those checks for cash. But in this case 


at least, the postal authorities proved - 


too quick, so this bunch were never 

passed upon unsuspecting victims. 
These are but typical incidents. 

Hundreds more like them could easily 


| be cited. But five incidents should 


prove enough to convince any banker 
that we have an exceedingly dangerous 
type of criminal to deal with today, a 
man who thinks in big figures, lays 
his plans well and acts for the most 
part under cover and with small 
thought of being detected, at least 
during the act. 

The only answer that we know of is 
greater care, scrutiny of credentials of 
strangers, prompt and special check- 
up by wire if necessary on any doubt- 
ful items. This care on the banker’s 
part, coupled with the excellent pro- 
tective work of the bankers’ associa- 
tions, detective agencies, state and local 
authorities and surety companies, will 
do much to combat these dangerous 
criminals. 


As Luck Would Have It 


First Golfer: “‘I thought you couldn’t 
turn up this afternoon.” 

Second Golfer: “It was a very near 
thing, my boy. I tossed up to see if I 
should go to the bank or come here; 
and, believe me, it took five spins 
before it came right.” — Bulletin, Ken- 
tucky Bankers Association. 


Canadian Savings Higher 


AMILY savings accounts evidence 

the prosperity of Canada. Thrift 
deposits in chartered banks throughout 
the Dominion totaled $1,343,116,753 
at the close of the fiscal year, an in- 
crease of $82,000,000 compared with 
1925, according to the federal bureau 
of statistics in Ottawa. 
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CLEARING HouUSE 
© | Long Life to the Dollar 
n Bill 
S (Continued from page 18) 
. wearing better and lasting longer. 
. The Bureau of Standards invented 
2 special devices which simulated the 
. service strains to which paper currency 
» was exposed in circulation. An auto- 
. matic folding machine tested the 
0 currency paper to ascertain how many 
® foldings —as in a bill case or wallet — 


it would withstand before it severed. 
Science found that the average dollar 
a bill would fail after 2,000 foldings. 
Mechanical rubbing tests of paper 


Resources 


r durability were also applied while the 

d tensile strength, opacity, gloss and 

- endurance of the currency paper were 

being determined in scientific labora- 
“ tories. Forty-nine different kinds of 

” paper were tested comparatively with d d 1 10n 
* the currency paper in the search for 

it stronger materials. After determining 

. why paper currency failed in service, d M 

se and how, the government specialists — 

i experimented thoroughly and _ finally an ore 
ds produced a new type of paper of 

ad superior quality and durability. 

- HEN linen was cheap and plentiful, 


q our best grades of paper were made 
exclusively of linen rags. Linen short- 
ages since the war have reduced the 
supply available for paper manufac- 


Back of these banking re- 


sources, outstanding in 


: ture. Our best grade of paper is now hi . 

t made from a mixture of three-fourths Cc icago, 1S a volume of 

il linen and one-fourth cotton rags. b 

t Paper depends for its strength and usiness that indicates 
durability upon the length of the fibers 

s of which it is composed. Where paper satisfaction to customers 

if pulp is beaten excessively in the manu- 

ES facturing process, the fibers are short- 

‘ ened —and the ultimate paper product 

‘4 is not as durable as it might be. Uncle 

Ma Sam found that the paper pulp used in 

t paper currency production was being 

< beaten too much. The discontinuance 

iI of this practice has produced stronger 

ea paper. By reducing the beating ; 

. process 25 per cent, a currency paper Th CONTINENTAL and 
has resulted which is two to three é . 
times as strong as that formerly used. COMMERCI AL of 

t The new paper has also been fortified ae 

t against damages by grease, oil and Ar 
dirt. Paper is sized in a glue bath in BAN KS 

ir order to cement together its many 

I fibers and to provide it with a smooth CHICAGO 

7 surface. Uncle Sam has discovered 

Is that by spraying the newly sized speci- 

I- mens of currency paper with formalde- 


hyde, a more durable surface is Resources — December 31, 1926—$618,933,546 
produced, resistive to injury from the 
r dirt and grime of the automotive in- 


dustry. All the paper currency now 


being produced is protected in this way.’ 
t The life of our bills and greenbacks has 
“ been increased seven to twelve months 
. by these efficient practices. Our new 
h money will stand twice as much abuse 


as the old. Thank science for solving 
riddles which long have perplexed the 
Officials of the Treasury. 
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Window Shades 


Make awnings unnecessary — reduce 
replacement costs to a minimum 


STRAINED wire 


The clcth used is a high grade of coutil, herringbone weave— 


200 threads to the square inch, mercerized and calendered to a 
smooth finish that resists dirt. It is as near indestructible as 
cloth can be made and is dyed in 7 non-fading colors. 


Running on strained wires the shades cannot flap out o, 
windows and tear. They have no latches, catches or springs 
to slip, stick or break. 


They do everything that awn- 


ings can dohence they eliminate 


that expense and fire hazard. 
and they last so many years 
they reduce replacement costs 
to a minimum —and are (long 
life considered) the least expen- 
sive shades that can be had. 
They can be raised from the 
bottom, or lowered from the top; to 
shut out the direct rays of the sun, 
without shutting all the light and air 
from the room. After banking hours, 
when privacy is desired, they can be 
closed at the bottom and opened at 
the top, screening the banking room 
from the outside, yet permitting 
sufficient light to enter to make 
artificial illumination unnecessary. 


Because of their many distinct ad- 
vantages they have been selected 
for such notable buildings as: 


Bank of America Bldg., New York 

Equitable Life Insurance Bldg., New York 
Prudential Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 
Commerce Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago 
Book Tower, Detroit 

U.S. Mortgage & Bond Co., Detroit 
Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland, and many others 


Complete information 
furnished on request 


6036 West 65th St. 


Company 


Chicago, Illinois 


New York City: F. H. KEESE, 7 East 42nd St. 
In Canada: CRESSWELL-McINTOSH, Reg’d—270 Seigneurs St., Montreal, Que. 


“@he Burroughs Clearing House 
covers monthly every bank in the 


United States and Canada. 


Your 
sales message to the banker is 


WRITE FOR 
RATE CARD 


insured against overlapping circu- 
lation, neglected areas and ‘‘spotty 


coverage, 


yet actually costs less. 


THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE 


BURROUGHS AVE. AND SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Let in the Sunlight 


(Continued from page 22) 
yet this has been done in one case most 
successfully, for the absence of the 
cage and its accompanying fixtures 


_ not only gives the office the appear- 


ance of greater size but actually gives 
greater area in which to serve cus- 
tomers. The room contains a manager’s 
desk, windows for five tellers and on a 
Saturday night the usual neighbor- 
hood rush is handled rapidly and with 
aminimum of crowding. The fact, too, 
that the bank occupies a corner store 
has afforded us our opportunity to 
build the counters on a right angle. 
And here it is well to emphasize the 
advantage of a corner, not only be- 
cause of its strategic location but be- 
cause it, of all space, lends itself most 
easily to attractive arrangement. 


MERICAN walnut is used in all our 
branches for fixtures and trim alike. 
Strange to say, it is more eye-arresting 
than marble, possibly because it is 
unusual and it is rich in appearance. 
But it has been chosen largely for the 
one thing that has been considered in 
each element of our interior design — 
warmth. 

It has all been an absorbing develop- 
ment and the results have justified the 
planning and effort back of it. In our 
case, we have found by leaving the 
work entirely in the hands of one man, 
our vice-president in charge of branch 
offices, that he has been able to make 
more rapid progress than would have 
been possible with committee control. 
His ideas were sound to start with and 
his opportunity to work, unhindered, 
has produced results that we do not 
believe would otherwise have been 
possible. Many were his problems and 
they sometimes called for strenuous 
action. For instance, the adaptation 
of the former location of a grocery 
store involved a new architect’s draw- 
ing and the entire rebuilding of the 
The furnishing of an office in 
the face of a general strike required 
diplomacy and daily conference with 
the union authorities. To complete a 
banking room upon the delivery of the 
fixtures the afternoon before the open- 
ing necessitated all-night work not 
only by the builder’s crew but also on 
the part of our entire mechanical staff 
and three of our officers. 

Problems of this sort, however, are 
largely routine and affect only the bank 
organization, but that of interior design 
affects the customer as well and is 
therefore the all-important one. Even 
in these days of intellectual progress 
all of us are influenced largely by our 
feelings. When your customer, man 
or woman, leaves your banking room, 
that depositor carries away a definite 
impression, favorable or otherwise. 

Each individual bank must decide 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


how to create the picture it wishes to 
leave in the customer’s mind. In 
every day business, warmth, sunshine 
and an atmosphere of friendliness play 
a leading part. As they have an 
equally important place in the banking 
scheme —let in the sunlight. 


New Jersey Protests the 
“Street Loan’’-Charge 


JN A LETTER to the Clearing House 
Associations of New York and Phila- 
delphia, the New Jersey Bankers 
Association requests a reconsideration 
of their ruling that their member banks 
are obliged to charge their bank 
depositors 5 per cent of the amount 
of interest received on call loans —the 
so-called “‘street loans’ —made for the 
account of their depositing banks. 

The new Jersey bankers contend 
that the New York and Philadelphia 
banks are sufficiently compensated for 
the street loan service if the lending 
banks maintain the required balances 
during the time of the loans and that 
the 5 per cent charge should be imposed 
only when balances are not of the 
required amount. 

The letter in full is as follows: 


The Executive Committee of the New 
Jersey Bankers Association, which As- 
sociation represents the banking institu- 
tions of the State of New Jersey, hereby 
petitions the New York (or Philadelphia) 
Clearing House Association to reconsider 
its rule under which member banks are 
obliged to charge their bank depositors 5 
per cent of the amount of interest received 
on call loans made for account of such 
depositor. 

We recognize that your member banks 
are justly entitled to proper compensation 
for their service, but our banking institu- 
tions object to paying twice for such 
services which is the case when compensat- 
ing balances are maintained. 

t is our thought that your member 
banks should handle street loans for out- 
of-town banking institutions in the amount 
of $500,000 of loan for each $50,000 of 
balance deposited with its correspondent 
bank, such balances to be over and above 
the amounts loaned and to be maintained 
during the time of the loans. 

These balances should receive the regu- 
lar interest rates fixed for demand deposits 
and a lending bank should be charged the 
3 per cent as at present when balances are 
not of this required amount. 

Compliance with this suggestion would 
enable our banking institutions to use 
their New York (Philadelphia) bank 
balances to pay for the service rendered 
and would not necessitate the payment 
of the 5 per cent charge when such proper 
balances were maintained. 

As this is a very important matter to 
our New Jersey banking institutions, we 
trust your association will amend its rule, 
either in the manner we have indicated or 
Mm some way that out-of-town banks 
maintaining proper balances -vith their 
New York (Philadelphia) banks may avoid 
this double charge. 

ur committee would appreciate an 
advice of your action in the matter. 


Respectfully yours, 


NEw JERSEY BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
By William J. Field, Secretary. 


Complete Equipment 


for Investment 


A Diversified List of Offerings 8 
—the securities which we offer have been 
purchased for our own account after most 
careful consideration of their safety and 
necessary marketability. 


An Experienced Personnel 


—seasoned by practice over many years 
and in many changing markets. 


Outstanding Industrial 
and Financial Advisors 


—our directors, whose industrial and 
financial activities are nation-wide, af- 
ford us the finest sources of informa- 
tion and advice. 


A Statistical and In- 
formation Department 


—equipped to analyze accounts and an- 
swer all questions relating to investment 
problems. 


Nation-wide Connections and 
an Alert Trading Department 


—a private wire service that reaches 
everywhere through 36 centers gives 
close contact with the principal markets 
and provides unexcelled service in the 
execution of orders for both listed and 
unlisted securities. 


] 


STEVENSON, PERRY, STACY & CO. 


Investment Securities 


120 West Adams Street ” 


& 


Chicago 
N G YOU? 


Service 


DIRECTORS 


A. WATSON ARMOUR 
Vice-President, Armour & Co. 
Director, Northern Trust Co., 
hicago 

WM. V. KELLY 
President, Miehle Printing Press 
and Mfg. Co. 
Director, Continental & 
Commercial National Bank 


ROBERT P. LAMONT 
President, 
American Steel Foundries 
Director, 
International Harvester Co. 
Director, 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Director, 

First National Bank, Chicago 


CLIFFORD M. LEONARD 
President, 
Leonard Construction Co. 
Director, 
First National Bank, Chicago 


GEORGE A. RANNEY 
Vice-President and Treasurer, 
International Harvester Co. 
Director, 
Union Trust Co., Chicago 


A. A. SPRAGUE 
Chairman, 
Sprague, Warner & Co. 
Director, 

Illinois Merchants Trust Co. 


ROBERT W. STEWART 


Chairman, 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
Director, Continental & 
Commercial National Bank 


Director, 
National City Bank, New York 


I. NEWTON PERRY 
CHARLES L. STACY 
ROBERT STEVENSON 
JOHN A. STEVENSON 


Removes 


like new for extra years. 


WIPES DRY. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


The Worst Spots Removed 
Completely by 


CLEANER that not only removes the dirt and soil—all 

of it—but keeps desks, counters, and woodwork bright 
Easy to apply. Finger marks, soot 
Svaveees film and the more difficult ink spots and tarnish — all quickly 
and permanently removed. Brighten-ALL cleans clean and 


Send for trial gal.— purchase price $3.25. Delivered from 
nearest distributor. Money refunded if not exactly as rep : 


NEW METHOD VARNISH CO., Elmira, N. Y. 
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N EVER-INCREASING number of bankers 
A are discovering that our designs are un- 
usually attractive, that our lithography is of 
the best, and that our service is exceptional. 


Our force of skilled workmen are selected 
with care and thoroughly trained so that we 
: may adhere to an ideal’’an ambition to be 
aie the outstanding lithographing concern in the 
banking field. 


To sell a nation-wide clientele, year after 
3 year, bespeaks maintained standard of qual- 
ay ity, fair treatment and efficient service. 


May we send you a portfolio 
of our lithograph samples? 


ISLER-TOMPSETT LITHOGRAPHING CO. 
7 2939 Benton Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 


extra copies 


OF THIS ISSUE OF 


“@he 
Burroughs Clearing House 


may be obtained, while in stock, by forward- 
ing order with check at ten cents a copy. 
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When the Bank Ratifies 
an Unauthorized Act 


HE general rule is that an ordinary 
individual may, if he wishes, ratify 


any act done on his behalf. When we 
come to banks, however, a different 
situation is presented, and there are 
some important and useful rules govern- 
ing the power of banks to ratify con- 
tracts or acts in behalf of the bank. 

To a certain extent, a bank is merely 
an artificial person having many of the 
rights and powers of a natural person, 
and may, subject to certain restric- 
tions hereinafter mentioned, ratify any 


contract made in its behalf. 

_ The first rule is that a bank may 
ratify any contract which it was cap- 
able of making itself, but that it cannot 
ratify a contract which it could not 
have made, that is, a contract beyond 
| the powers conferred upon it. 

| For instance, in a New York case, 
where the law provided that directors 
were to be elected by the stockholders, 
the corporation issued bonds carrying 
with them the right to vote, and the 
New York courts ruled that this pro- 
vision in the bonds could not be rati- 
fied by the corporation, because the 
corporation originally had no power to 
issue bonds in this form. 

In a Connecticut case where an 
officer of a bank agreed to submit a 
dispute to arbitration, without any 
authority to make such an agreement, 
the courts of that state ruled that the 
bank could ratify the submission after 
an award had been made in favor of 
the bank. The distinction between 
this case and the New York case is 
that the Connecticut bank had the 
power of submitting the dispute to 
arbitration, while the New York cor- 
poration was forbidden by law from 
issuing bonds with the voting privilege. 

Cases frequently arise where an 
officer or agent makes an unauthorized 
contract on behalf of a bank, and the 
bank attempts to ratify part of the 
_ contract and disaffirm the balance. 

On this point the rule is that the 
bank cannot blow hot and cold, nor 
ratify in part and repudiate in part. 
It must either ratify or repudiate the 
entire contract. 

Questions frequently arise as to just 
what is sufficient to constitute ratifica- 
tion on behalf of a bank. If the direc- 
tors have authority to make certain 
contracts, an unauthorized contract is 
made, and then the directors pass a 
resolution approving of the contract, 
this, of course, amounts to a positive 
ratification; but suppose that the un- 
authorized contract is made, the direc- 
tors are aware of it, and a year passes 
by without any assent or dissent on the 
part of the corporation. 

Does silence amount to a ratification 
in a case like this, or must there be 
some positive act on the part of the 
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pank? On this point the rule is that 
silence or acquiescence for a reasonable 
time after the bank becomes aware of 
the unauthorized act, is sufficient to 
constitute a ratification, and will bind 
the bank as will a positive ratification. 

This view represents the weight of 
authority in the United States, and 
has been approved by Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, New York 
and Wisconsin courts, as well as by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Cases also frequently arise where an 
unauthorized contract is made by an 
officer of a bank, and the bank accepts 


Fifty-seven 


and retains the benefit of the contract. 
On this point the general rule is that 
the acceptance and retention of the 
benefits of an unauthorized contract 
amounts to a ratification thereto. 

In a Pennsylvania case where the 
president and secretary of a corpora- 
tion, acting without authority, bor- 
rowed money on a note executed by 
them in the name of the corporation, 
and the corporation retained the bor- 
rowed money, the courts ruled that the 
corporation could not repudiate the 
authority of the officers to execute the 
note. 

“Such irregularities give way to the 
principle that a party cannot avail 
himself of the benefit of his agent’s act 
and repudiate his authority; in the 
application of which it is held that a 
corporation which has received the 
benefit of a note irregularly issued 
cannot escape liability thereon by 
showing it was not executed by the 
proper officers,”’ said the court. 


By Lines Trade and 
Geographic 


(Continued from page 24) 

arranged according to the several dis- 
tricts, designated usually by District 
A, District B, District C and so on. 
Thus officers handling trade divisions 
are responsible for prospects falling 
within their category, as well as cus- 
tomers. Here again obvious gains 
result from dividing prospective clients 
according to business, since the inter- 
ested official, talking the language of 
his prospect, can invariably present a 
stronger sales argument. In addition, 
by consulting both his central and new 
business files, he can obtain an analysis 
of the customers’ names in a particular 
line of business and then can see if the 
solicitors are pushing that line hard 
enough while making their calls. 

The classification method or district 
plan is bound to result in a better 
relationship with customers. What is 
most satisfactory to your patrons is, 
naturally, more satisfactory to the 
bank’s officers. Aside from the direct 
benefit that customers reap in the form 
of improved, specialized service, the 
bank sets for itself a standard for 
methodical organization. 


and commercial use 


— ideal paper for bank use, office records 
and commercial forms. Durable in use and 
in the file. Made from clean new rags giving 
the utmost strength in the lightest weights. 


FOUR STANDARDS 
Emco Onion Skin 
Superior Manifold 
Fidelity Onion Skin 
Verilite Manifold 


ESLEECK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TURNERS FALLS, MASS. 


ESLEECK MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Turners Falls, Mass. 


Please send me samples of ESLEECK THIN PAPERS for banks 
and business offices. 


BCH 
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Fifty-eight 
| 
| 
PERFECT SOLUTION | 
| of the 


LOOSE LEAF PROBLEM 


The Famous 
Weston Hinge 


which is patented 


««PART-OF-THE-PAPER”’ 
A hinge, which is not acor- | 
rugation, crimp, or after treat- | 
ment, provides a flat lying sheet, 
with no spring or bulge at the 
binder. This solves an impor- 
tant problem for the bookkeeper. 


If you have not used this hinged 
sheet, convince yourself by a 
trial now. 


In both Byron Weston Co. 
Linen REcorD, for permanent | 
records, and FLExo LEDGER for | 
semi-permanent records. Ask | 
your stationer or bookbinder to 
| show samples. 

| Made by 


WESTON 


LEADERS IN LEDGER PAPERS 


Byron Weston Gompany 


1 family of Paper Makers for over sixty-four years 
Mills at Dalton, Massachusetts, U. 8. A. 
| New York 


Chicago San Francisco 


& 


Cuts for Ads 


Pictures in your newspaper ad- 
vertising add the human interest touch. 
$10.00 monthly gives you a new 2 or 3 
column cut each week. Individual cuts 
as low as $3.00 each. Write for proofs, 


Bankers Publishing Company 
Established 1899 
Financial Advertising Agency 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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Estate Settlement—By Points 


By FRED B. BARTON 


TRUST department is supposed 
to be, and should be, infallible. 
Such alibis as ordinary human beings 
can get away with would not look very 
well when coming from a trust com- 
pany, for don’t all trust companies 
say that they never sleep, that they 
exert eternal vigilance, and that their 
knowledge far surpasses that of any 
one individual, no matter how keen? 
And yet, even a trust company 
might forget some meddlesome detail 
or neglect to attend to some trifling 
formality in settling an estate —might, 
at least, if it didn’t watch out. 

So to make sure that every little 
procedure in connection with every 
estate is handled accurately and when 
it should be, Louis S. Dudley, trust 
officer of the First Trust and Savings 
Bank, of Akron, Ohio, compiled a list 
of “75 essential items” which should be 
checked off beofre the bank is able to 


_ discharge its obligation as adminis- 
_ trator and turn in its bill. 


These seventy-five items are printed 
on a simple four-page folder, size 334 


| by 8% inches. Each one is numbered, 
_and is separated by rules. 


As fast as 


_ each formality is attended to, the trust 


department inserts the date after that 
point, so that the folder becomes a 
calendar record of the progress of 
settlement. 

It may interest other trust depart- 
ments to note some of the high lights 
in Mr. Dudley’s list of seventy-five 
essentials. 

The first point, of course, is to pro- 
cure the will and make copies. Then 
attend to the burial instructions, if any. 
Point No. 3, which Mr. Dudley under- 
lines as being important, is “Serve 
notice of hearing on Probate of Will to 
all legal heirs or legatees in State.” 
He also checked the following as being 
in danger of being overlooked. 

4. Notify witnesses to Will of hear- 
ing on same and see that they will be 
present. 

5. Attend hearing on Probate of Will. 

9. Procure Letters Testamentary or 
of Administration and original appraise- 
ment order (Inventory). 


10. Send copies of Will to all 


_ interested parties. 


Then come the reminders “tickle all 


items on Will, -ete., notify the Post- 
_ master where to forward the decedent’s 
| mail, get copies of income tax returns, 
| see if decedent was interested in other 

estates, and make sure that the assets 


are put in the bank’s vault. Then two 
more points Mr. Dudley checked as 
important: 

19. Prepare an initial and tentative 
inventory of the assets, and take such 
action as market conditions, terms of 
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Will and condition of estate require, in 
order to avoid possible loss to the estate, 
20. Adequately insure the property, 
both real and personal, when necessary, 
The following five points are, briefly: 
Sell any securities liable to depreciate 
rapidly in market value; procure 
waiver for removing contents of safety 
deposit box, if the decedent had one: 
get waiver for withdrawal of all cash 
balances and collect same; pay wit- 
nesses to Will the fee allowed; obtain 
title papers to real estate and have the 
abstracts continued to date, if 
necessary. Then these two: 

26. Any rents to collect? 

27. Notify all companies in which 
decedent has stock of our appointment 
and of the new address to be placed on 
mail intended for the decedent. Also 
inquire as to their transfer require- 
ments and the value of their stock on 
the date of decedent’s death unless 
such information is easily obtainable 
from the market quotations. 

Then come six more points, which 
are, briefly: Discontinue phone and 
electric light service, if necessary: 
collect the insurance; interview all 
debtors; secure full information of all 
assets; look for any assets of which full 
information is not available; and file 
within 60 days such preliminary notices 
as are required by the Collector of 
Internal Revenue if the estate is of 
such size as to come within the Federal 
Estate law. 

You now would be ready for these 
two points: 

34. Complete inventory of all assets. 

35. Hold appraisal. 

After that, the administrator should 
pay any claims against the estate as 
fast as the collection of funds will per- 
mit. Also he settles with the appraisers 
for their services, makes a Journal 
Entry of all assets and journalizes all 
liabilities which are to be paid in 
instalments. If it seems necessary to 
sell any personalty, application should 
be made within three months from the 
date of the bond. 

Then four more important points: 

44. See that appraisers set off 12 
months allowance to widow and chil- 
dren under 15 years of age. 

45. Procure the necessary blanks 
from every state that will require the 
payment of an inheritance tax, includ- 
ing Ohio and the Federal Government, 
where an estate tax is due. 

46. File applications for determina- 
tion of all foreign inheritance taxes. 

47. Settle same and ask for all 
necessary waivers. 

Of course, the administrator would 
be prepared to pay any real or personal 
taxes each June and December 29, and 
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Fifty-nine 


there are some other formalities in | 
connection with taxes which any trust | 
officer would understand. Mr. Dudley 
doesn’t pretend to dictate to any one 
else how to handle an estate, neither 
does he insist that the order given here 
need be followed implicitly, as long as 
each point is attended to properly. 
But so many of the items on page 4 of | 
his folder were checked by him as being | 
important that I’m going to list twelve | 
more points and let them speak for | 
themselves. 

Here they are: | 

56. See that surviving consort files 
election to take under the Will, if there is 
a Will, and that (s)he is cited forthwith. 

57. File income tax report where 
necessary, covering part of year from 
date of last return to date of death. 

58. File Income Tax return of 
Estate by March 15 and annually 
until settled. 

60. Have all the provisions of the 
Will been carried out? 

63. Certify Probate Court transcript 
of Will to Recorder where it concerns 
any realty held by the Estate. 

65. Make application for appoint- 
ment as Trustee or Guerdian where 
provided or necessary, file our bond 
and secure official letters evidencing 
appointment. 

68. Were all income tax returns 
audited and adjusted? 

69. Was Federal Estate Tax audited | 
and adjusted? 

70. Pay all court costs. 

71. Take final fee due. | 

74. File account of final distribu- | 
lion, where necessary. | 

| 


75. Secure discharge. 

It may be that bankers in other 
states do not know that in Ohio a 
trust company receives no fee from an 
estate until the estate is fully settled 
and discharged. It is important, of 
course, to complete the formalities of 
administration as promptly as can be 
done with safety, both because the 
bank has earned its fee and wants it 
and because the inheritors are anxious | 
for their cash. 

Eighteen months is about the quick- 
est that an estate can be discharged 
with safety, Mr Dudley believes. This 
period might well be considered 
“prompt.” To settle an estate sooner 
might result in the widow being 
bothered with a back income tax pay- 
ment which the government might try 
to collect months after the husband’s 
death and after the bank had dis- 
charged its duties as administrator. 
Naturally enough, being dunned for | 
income tax or any other liabilities 
would not please the widow, so Mr. 
Dudley makes a special point of check- 
ing into any such possibility if it 
appears that the decedent ever had 
trouble or was likely to have trouble 
with the tax collectors. 


Peeping Tom’ can decipher 

poe the contents of 
this Envelope 


And yet, he likes to see an estate 


Is Your Mail Private or Public? 


What would your customers say if you used postcards for Note-due and 
Overdraft Notices and for Sale and Purchase Confirmations of Stocks handled 
by you? Such an offensive breach of confidence probably would result in your 
losing every customer on your books. 


Do you know that when enclosed in ordinary envelopes these Notices and Confirmations can 
be read almost as easily as if printed on postcards, simply by holding them up before a strong light; 
while heavy and colored envelopes that are impervious to light can be quickly transparentized with 
a few drops of gasoline without leaving any trace of such tampering? 

No customer of yours wants to receive mail from you which any “Peeping Tom” can decipher 
by reading through the envelope. This country-wide need for a Bankers’ private one-piece window 
envelope is what prompted us to develop the new SAVADRES-OBSKURA (patent pending). 

The SAVADRES-OBSKURA one-piece window envelope renders your mail absolutely con- 
fidential so far as reading through it is concerned—it cannot be deciphered by prying eyes even 


when holding it before a strong light, nor by the gasoline method, thus safeguarding your cus- 
tomers’ private business transactions with you. 


_ This picture shows how ordinary — 
_ envelopes can be transparentized 
with a few drops of gasoline and 
contents easily read through them, 
leaving no trace of tampering. 


Please write for samples and prices of the SAVADRES-OBSKURA, the Banker's best one-piece 
window envelope for private mail. You can then judge for yourself their splendid merit. 
Made in standard sizes of strong, durable stock. Address Dept. “B” 


EAGLE ENVELOPE COMPANY 


1322-28 So. Wabash Avenue, Telephone Calumet 3393, Chicago, Illinois 
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OUR clients must save with 

the Calendar Bank. Inser- 
tions of coins daily being neces- 
sary to keep the Calendar up 
to date. 


Its date changing mechanism 
is a constant fascination to the 
user, whereas an ordinary Sav- 
ings Bank with a door that locks 
—does not accomplish this pur- 
pose. 

The money container illus- 
trated above is easily removed, 
for the convenience of depositor 
when making deposits, during 
which time the bank mechanism 
remains locked. . 


Why not offer your clients a 
real SAVINGS BANK? The 
benefits are mutual. 


This Coupon for Your Convenience 


Speer-Rosefelt Calendar Bank Co., 
Plankinton Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please forward revised price list. 


Shall we send sample bank —— 
Yes 


No 


Bank. 


Signature. 


settled and turned over to the heirs 
within eighteen months, unless of 
course there is to be a trust fund. 

“Delays in closing estates have been 
harmful and have made enemies, and 
trust companies are trying hard to live 
down the reputation of some con- 
scienceless administrators in the past.” 
Mr. Dudley says. “If any estate drags 
along for five years, as has happened 
many times, that’s an abuse of trust.” 
So he aims, through vigilance and the 
faithful attention to every formality, 
to get the estate converted into cash 
and turned over to the family just as 
quickly as is safe, which he finds is 
about eighteen months. 

There is one other principle he works 


THE BURROUGHS 


on, so important that it comes ahead 
of the seventy-five points listed and in 
fact is never forgotten in his depart- 
ment. He sums it up this way: 

“I believe in explaining matters fully 
to the widow and family, rather than 
keeping them in the dark. If a matter 
comes up on which I feel their advice 
should be given, I consult them frankly, 
I invite them into our office to examine 
our ledger accounts for that estate. 
Anything I can do to tear down the 
veil of mystery which might exist 
between the beneficiaries and the trust 
department, I do. Explaining the 
family’s questions is the surest way to 
win their confidence. That’s what we 
want and need, most of all.” 


Via Blotters and Dollar Bills 


By BOYDEN SPARKES 


HE chairman of the board of one 

of New York’s banks was trying to 
explain how he became a banker. 

*“Maybe I am inclined to exaggerate 

little things,”’ he said, “but I feel that 

this bank exists today because my first 

bank job did not pay me quite enough 


_ to live on. In order to get my clean 


shirts from the Chinaman on Satur- 
days I had to devise some way to ex- 
pand my seven dollars a week. 

“My room and two meals cost six 
dollars a week; the remaining dollar, 
the most elastic bit of currency you 
ever heard about, had to buy luncheons, 
clothing, recreation, carfares, and meet 
other emergencies. Somehow, I could 
never stretch it far enough to get my 
shirts away from that Chinese laundry- 
man. I had to make more money or 
look disreputable. If I had grown 
careless about my appearance I should 
have lost my seven-dollar messenger 
job; so I was ripe for the proposal the 
cashier made to me. 

***It costs us a penny postage every 
time we mail out one of these blotters,’ 
he said to me one afternoon. ‘An 
active young fellow could make a cent 
apiece by delivering them. Most of 
them are addressed to people or firms 


| within a mile of the bank.’ 


“I did not require any urging, and 


| thereafter week in and week out I 
_ started out each afternoon delivering 


| blotters when the bank closed. But 


in doing this work I learned every street 
in the community from which the bank 
drew all of its business; and what was 
more important, I became acquainted 
with every worth-while person in the 


_ neighborhood. That was the year of 
the Chicago World’s Fair. 


“Today one of this institution’s best 
customers is an old, old man who never 


_ trudges past my door without calling 


out: ‘Got any blotters?’ He’s sure he 
is teasing me, but it’s a joke I love. I 
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get a genuine kick out of the fact that 
of 30,000 depositors, nearly a dozen are 
friends to whom I used to deliver 
blotters thirty-five years ago. 

“One day I received a peremptory 
message to come to the cashier’s desk. 
Somehow, I received the impression I 
was going to be fired. I do not think 
any fear could have weighed on me 
more heavily, because I had been work- 
ing in the bank long enough then to 
know that I wanted nothing in this 
world quite so much as I wanted to be 
a real banker. 

***You sent for me,’ I reminded him 
timidly. 

*“*Why, yes,’ he said, ‘Nicholson, 
the teller has resigned and you appear 
to be the only one around the bank in 
a position subordinate to Nicholson’s 
who knows all the people of the 
neighborhood. So, we have decided’ — 
he cleared his throat as if for no other 
purpose than to increase my suspense 
—‘we have decided to give you a trial 
in the teller’s cage.’ 

‘Paying teller! Cinderella touched 
by the magic wand of her fairy god- 
mother could have experienced no 
greater change than was wrought in me 
when that title was conferred on me. 
It was a glorious accolade and if you 
don’t believe it, you lack imagination. 

“But I was not entirely unprepared 
for my job. A paying teller must be 
able to count stacks and stacks of 
money and to count it accurately. 
During my days as a messenger, that 
fact had been impressed on me by one 
of my friends. ‘Counting money’ he 
had told me ‘is the one thing every 
banker must know how to do. If you 
want to get on in this business, learn 
to count money. You mustn’t fumble 
when you are trusted with the counting 
of thousand-dollar bills.’ 

“ ‘But how do you learn?’ I asked 
rather helplessly. 
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“By counting.’ 

* ‘Ves, but what I mean is, where 
am I going to get any money to count? 
I get seven dollars a week.’ 

“It was then that I was initiated 
into one of the great banking secrets, 
something that is a part of the free 
masonry that links the international 
banker with his billion dollars in re- 
sources to the country banker with 
maybe $50,000. It is this: an ambi- 
tious youngster working in a bank may 
get permission, in exchange for a 
receipt, to take a package of fifty one 
dollar bills and count them until they 
are nearly worn out. The young 
banker practices that way on money 
as the young telegraph messenger boy 
practices between sending and receiv- 
ing the Morse code on instruments 
rigged up for that very purpose. 

“When I’d return a package of 
borrowed bills in the morning they 
were saturated with water irom re- 
peated touches with my sponge- 
moistened fingers. Sometimes they 
had to be thrown aside for a few days 
to dry out. But I certainly learned 
how to count money. I became so 
sure of my fingers that I do believe I 
would not have run through a stack 
more than the regulation twice if the 
bills were each marked $10,000. 

“T got $15 a week as paying teller 
and I did not get vastly more when at 
twenty-four I moved up to _ the 
cashier’s desk; but I was learning the 
banking business thoroughly and that 
is worth so much more than you can 
expect to pluck out of a pay envelope. 

“I was vice-president when all of the 
employees learned one day that our 
institution had been swallowed by a 
larger one. In the reorganization, my 
title was just as impressive but my work 
was less important and I decided it was 
time I gave my wings a try. I resigned. 

“Then I applied to the Comptroller 
of the Currency for his approval of a 
name I had selected for the bank I was 
going to form. He agreed, as is cus- 
tomary, to reserve that name for me 
for six months. 

“In about a third of that time, how- 
ever, I had placed all of the stock, 
chiefly among those folks to whom I 
once had delivered blotters. The new 
bank started with $250,000 capital 
stock, $125,000 surplus and no de- 
posits. Now our capital stock is 
$2,000,000; the surplus is $750,000 
and the deposits are in excess of 
$20,000,000.” 

I asked the chairman of the board if 
that was all there was to the story of 
his rise to a place of importance in the 
banking field. 

“Not by a jugful,” he retorted. 
“The important thing is that from the 
day I started, I was wild with im- 
patience to become a banker. In 
other words, I was doing what I liked 
to do. That was the biggest part.” 
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If every banker 


had this free 


—loose leaf systems would 
run more smoothly.... 
economically ... correctly 


— more smoothly, because this 
Parsons book contains printed speci- 
mens of standard rulings. These 
help you decide on the most con- 
venient ruling widths for every 
loose leaf form. 

—more economically, because 
this Parsons book lists the stock 
sizes of ledger paper. This helps 
you buy ledger paper with a mini- 
mum of waste. 

—n.ore correctly, because in this 
Parsons book there are actual sam- 
ples of Substances 16, 20, 24, 28, 
32 and 36. These help you de- 


termine the correct weight . 


loose leaf systems will appreciate the 
way this Parsons feature relieves a 
ledger book of the “‘spring’’ in the 
pages at the binding end, giving each 
page a flat, perfect writing surface. 

Compare the Parsons Defendum 
samples in this book with the ledger 
paper you now use and notice the 
difference Parsons Defendum hasan 
easier writing surface; erases easier 
and clearer; and is tougher in 
texture, guaranteeing a permanent 
record of your transactions. Use buff 
for ease on the eyes. 

You will want this free Parsons 
book for your own bank. 


of paper stock to use 
for any bookkeeping form. 

This book also contains 
samples of the Parsons 
Perfect Hinge. Users of 


Parsons 
Defendum Ledger 


a Better Business Paper 


USE BETTER PAPERS 


THE 
BEST PAPERS 


The coupon below, filled 
out and mailed today, will 
bring you a copy by return 
mail. Parsons Paper 
Company, Holyoke, Mass. 


PARSONS PAPER CO., Holyoke, Mass. 


Send me free copy of Defendum Ledger book. 


Address 


B. G.H. 3-27 
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ADDING BOOKKEEPING CALCULATING AND _ BILLING MACHINES 


THE BURROUGHS 


THIS TAPE 


is one of the two original 
records of each group of 
items. It is provided by 
the new Burroughs Proving 
Machine automatically. 
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Reduces printing and stationery ex- 
pense—requires original sheet only— 
no perforated copies. 


Saves time of tearing apart per- 
forated second sheet. 


Eliminates carbon paper. 
Saves time of stuffing carbon paper. 


Produces more legible list to be 
attached to items. 


Assures lists being attached to cor- 
rect batches of items. 


Prevents record being destroyed if 
clerk runs off bottom of sheet. 


oOo wr A WO 


Ask for a demonstration of the new 
Burroughs Proving Machine. Just call 
the nearest Burroughs office or write to— ps Oe 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
6423 Second Boulevard Detroit, Michigan 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont. 
Sales and Service Offices in all Principal Cities of the World 


ADDING : BOOKKEEPING CALCULATING AND _ BILLING MACHINES 
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height Files 


I GF Allsteel Counter - height 
Files you get the remarkable 
double utility of permanent files and 
storage space plus handsome coun- 
ters, bronze trimmed and topped 
with a wear - proof and stain - proof 
battleship linoleum. 

Allsteel Counter-heights put your re- 
cords just where your office force 
needs them—where they may be in- 
stantly reached, 

In strength, finish, capacity and life- 
time wear Al/steel Office Furniture 
excels. The Al/steel mark of office 
equipment is your guarantee of per- 
manent satisfaction. 

Write for the GF Allsteel 
Furniture Catalog 


The General Fireproofing Co. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ontario 


Genera Frreproorine Co., Youncstown, On10 


| Please send me without obligation a copy of The | 
GF Allsteel Furniture Catalog. B.C.H | 
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When the Stockholder Refunds 


Bg M. L. HAYWARD 


T IS a basic principle of dividend law 

that ordinarily bank dividends can 
be lawfully declared only out of the sur- 
plus earnings, and that it is unlawful 
to declare dividends out of the capital, 
or when the capital stock is impaired. 
It follows that bank stockholders re- 
ceiving an unlawful dividend may be 
compelled to pay it back. 

The question is an important one to 
bank, stockholder and creditor, and 
the salient legal rules governing such 
cases are of considerable importance. 

The general rule is that a stock- 
holder may be compelled to repay a 
dividend paid out of the capital, or one 
which impairs the capital, or is paid 
when the bank is insolvent. 

“The whole capital stock is a trust 
fund for the payment of the debts con- 
tracted on the faith of it, which the 
stockholders cannot divert by dis- 
tributing it as dividends,” say the 
Georgia courts. 

The United States Supreme Court 
has ruled, however, that if a dividend 
is paid out of the capital, but the bank 
is not insolvent at the time, and the 
stockholder receives the dividends in 
good faith, he cannot be compelled 
to repay. 

It follows that, as the bank really 
owns the improper dividend, repay- 
ment must be made to the bank or to 
its proper representative —to the source 
from which the dividend came. 

Finn vs Brown, a decision of the U. 
S. Supreme Court reported in 142 N.S. 
Reports, is a strong case, as it appeared 
that X and Y were both stockholders 
in a National Bank, X transferred 
some of his stock to Y— without Y’s 
knowledge or consent—the bank de- 
clared an unlawful dividend, credited 
it to Y on the bank books, Y ordered 
that the stock be re-transferred to X, 
and gave X a check for the dividend. 

Then the receiver of the bank sued 
Y for the dividend. 

“But I paid it to X,” Y argued. 

“That cuts no figure — pay it to me,” 
the receiver retorted, and the Supreme 
Court ruled that Y was the victim. 

““Y did not get rid of his liability for 
the dividend by drawing his check in 
favor of X individually. The money 
belonged to the bank, and must be 
restored to it,”’ said the court. 

The liability of the directors is an 
important point, and the law on this 
point is not easily summarized, but the 
better opinion is that directors are not 
merely responsible for dividends which 
impair the capital, if they acted in 
good faith and without negligence, but 
they are liable for an improper divi- 
dend declared negligently or knowingly. 

Naturally, the stockholder objects 


to paying back cash that he considers 
is his own, and may set up one or more 
of the following defenses: — 

(a) Good faith. 

As has been pointed out, if a divj- 
dend is paid when the bank is not in- 
solvent and the stockholder receives jt 
in good faith, the United States 
Supreme Court and the Georgia State 
courts have ruled that in such cases 
the dividend cannot be recovered. 
(b) Liability of directors. 

The New Jersey courts have ruled 
that the statute making the directors 
liable for an illegal dividend does not 
relieve the stockholders from their 
obligation to repay. 

“The legislature does not say that 
the stockholder shall be at liberty to 
keep the money, and that the creditors 
must look to the directors alone,” says 
the New Jersey courts. 

(c) Transfer of the stock. 

A stockholder cannot escape his lia- 
bility to refund by transferring the ~ 
stock on which he received the unlaw- 
ful dividend. 

(d) Statute of limitations. 

If the state limitation law provides 
that claims shall ‘‘outlaw” if not en- 
forced within say six years, can the 
stockholder take advantage of this, if 
he is not sued within the six years? 

On this point the law is in favor of 
the stockholder. 

As stock dividends neither increase 
nor diminish the actual assets of the 
bank, they stand on a different footing, 
but it has been held that if a bank 
declares a stock dividend without any 
legislative basis for it, the stockholders 
receiving it may be held liable to pay 
for the stock, but this right can be en- 
forced in favor of subsequent creditors 
only, and not in favor of the prior 
ones. 

The foregoing paragraphs do not 
give nor pretend to give all the law on 
the subject, but they do cover the 
salient rules, and therefore may be of 
some benefit to the unfortunate stock- 
holder who is called upon to refund his 
dividends —after they have been spent 
and disbursed. 


A Ten Per Cent Club 


"THE Bank for Savings of New York 

has formed a Ten Per Cent Club, to 
induce salaried and business persons 
to save 10 per cent of their income 
under a budget plan. ‘Real thrift, 
said an officer of the bank, “is saving for 
protection against old age, unemploy- 
ment, illness. We urge a saving of a 
percentage of income, not for the 
purchase of luxuries but for the rainy 
day that lies ahead.” 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT. MICH., U.S.A. 4070-3-27-ADV. 
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This Shaw-Walker Savings Ledger Desk affords 
the protection against fire that your account records 
ae It is built entirely of heavy steel, double 
walled, with cellular asbestos lining surrounded by 
dead air space. 


This fire-protected desk is equipped with ten trays 
for five-inch cards and will house 15,000 accounts 
in Jess than 15 square feet of floor space. It is espe- 


Desk is 53° in. high at sides, 634% in. long, 31 in. deep 


She Shaw-Walker 
Fire-Protected Ledger Desk 


for Savings Accounts 


cially adaptable to machine-posted installations. The 
numeric signature record or the alphabetic cross 
index may be carried in trays beneath the desk. 
Saves space, time, labor and worry. 


The front drops down so trays may be easily re- 
moved. The solid steel insulated top has an auto- hd 
matic lock. The posting shelf may be left off in Rs 
case of machine posted installations. ‘ 


TITLE OF ACCOUNT 


? 


| 


$0009 

gar} 2540- é 
42237 13 
$7490 


For full information about this desk 
and all bank systems send for free 
book, ‘Modern Bank Operating 
Methods’’, a new and authoritative 
treatise on bank equipment. Write 
to Shaw-Walker, Muskegon, Mich. 


At left—showing the Shaw -Walker 
indexing method and the newstyle led- 
ger cards with tabs that cannot break 
down in operation. Samples on request. 


“Basile Like a 


MODERN BANK 7 
OPERATING Z 
METHODS SHAW-WALKER, 
Bank Service Depart- 
ment, Muskegon, Mich. 


Gentlemen: Send free with- 
out_ obligation your book ‘‘Mod- 
Ps ern Bank Operating Methods’’. 
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CERTIFIED CHECK REGISTER 


COLLECTION REG 
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TRUST RECORDS 


Kalamazoo Estate and Trust Record Forms have 
met the test in many trust offices for four years. 


An entire accounting system for the Trust Depart- 
ment may be had in a complete series of forms of 
uniform size. The arrangement of the information 
makes reference to any particular entry or review of 
any trust a matter of a few moments attention. 


O aid in controlling the rising cost of doing 
business as well as to handle, more efficiently, 

the increasing volume of business, a number of 
accounting forms for banking records have been 
designed by us and are carried in stock ready for 
immediate shipment. 


Each of these forms has been tried out under actual 
working conditions and has been proved practical and 
desirable. They are of the proper size, design and 
quality. 


The wide selection of stock forms, together with our 
mechanical and manual facilities for producing any 
type or kind of record form used in banking, enables 
the banker to standardize upon “Kalamazoo equip- 
ment and forms” knowing that he will be able at 
all times to have his requirements filled promptly, 
correctly and at a fair price. 


Samples of Kalamazoo Register forms, Savings and 
Liability Ledger forms, Depositors Ledger and State- 
ment Sheets, Trust Records and other stock forms 
will be sent upon request. There is no obligation. 
Just tell us the forms in which you are interested and 
let us send samples of Kalamazoo forms. YOU CAN 
MAKE A COMPARISON. 


KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF BINDER CO. 


Factories at Kalamazoo, Mich., and Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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